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INTRODUCTION 


This manual is designed to give to persons whose native language is not English, a feeling for the 
rhythm and flow of American English as it is spoken by some 100,000,000 people in the United States 
and in parts of Canada. This variety of English seems likely to become predominant over an ever in- 
creasing area due to the mobility of the American people, the general tendency to cultural unity within 
the nation and the influence of moving pictures, radio and television. Regional peculiarities are tending 
to be modified or disappear, and a General American English is emerging. 


Foreign students who have already acquired considerable vocabulary and have worked with the 
structure of the language need above all. else to work on the rhythm and flow of American English, in 
order to improve their powers of communication, 


In institutions, academic or cultural, at home or abroad, where the number of students dealt with is 
not large enough to justify an elaborate staff, or a sizeable budget for the installation of a laboratory 
with expensive mechanical equipment, it is quite possible to do much for the student who finds difficulty 
in understanding lectures, and in making himself understood in academic and social contacts. 


The method presented in this manual enables an instructor to improve markedly the speech habits 
of a class of twenty to thirty students from the most varied language backgrounds, in a one quarter 
course of three hours per week.» 


The practice drills, rarely with individual words, and primarily with short sentences and thought 
groups, are aimed at breaking up the rhythm patterns the students have carried over into English from 
their mother tongue. 


It is the belief of the author that the exact reproduction of the correct vowel quality of words is less 
important for communication than the handling of consonants, in the English language. It is the con- 
sonants which interrupt the normally easy flow of American English, and give it the peculiar hesitations 
and stresses which native speakers are not conscious of, and which the non-native speaker has to be 
taught to produce. Consequently the manual does not contain special treatment of the vowel sounds, but 
concentrates on words in groups, and especially on consonants, 


The method consists, in brief, of the following features: 


1. A thorough grounding in the idea of ‘‘thought groups.’’ They are short complete sentences, or 
short units of thought in long sentences. 

2, The recognition of words as ‘‘important’’ (content words), or ‘‘unimportant’’ (function words), 
From this knowledge a feel for primary and secondary stress is developed, and an understanding 
of pitch and rhythm is begun. 

3. The reduction of most vowels in unstressed syllables to [2] or [1] , whether in polysyllabic 
words or the one-syllable function words. This leads to a feel for the relaxed flow of colloquial 
American English. 

4, The linking of sounds within a thought group, with special practice devices for: 

a. The glide sounds [y] and [Ww] connecting a word ending in a vowel to the following word be- 
ginning with a vowel, 
b, The linking of consonants to following vowels. 

. The linking of vowels to following consonants. 

The extremely important mechanics of linking a final consonant or consonant group to a con- 

sonant beginning the following word. 


ao 
ty 
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Failure to produce the brief ‘‘holding on’’ action for final consonants before other consonants, is 
largely responsible for the unintelligible rush of syllables that we sometimes hear from students 
who have the vocabulary necessary for communication, but lack the needed technique. Since 
English is so full of these consonant groupings, in contrast to many of the languages of the world, 
special attention is given to the mechanics involved, A beginning is made with like consonants 
which come together. After the- student has the ‘‘feel’’ for the “holding operation’’ he is carried 
to more difficult combinations, 
5. Practice for learning how to convey meaning by the use of stress and intonation, 


Terminology and Symbols 


The explanations of the phenomena treated are made in language as free of technical linguistic 
terminology as possible, An arbitrary set of signs is used to enable the student to visualize the sound, 
stress and rhythm phenomena he is trying to produce. These signs are employed in the practice ma- 
terial wherever it is felt that they will be of use in building up good habits. 


There is some original exercise material presented without symbols or signs. After he has gained 
experience in the course the student should be required to fill in the signs and symbols in order to 
check his ability to recognize the problems presented. 


The language used throughout is primarily colloquial American English with much of the vocabulary 
drawn from everyday situations in American life, and especially in a college community, 


To the Instructor 


The prime purpose of the method used in this manual is to break up wrong rhythm and intonation 
patterns, whether they are the result of faulty previous instruction, or the transfer to English of the 
patterns of the student’s native speech. Doing this effectively requires adequate explanation of the prin- 
ciples involved, but without burdening the student with technical linguistic details, It is sufficient if he 
recognizes the problem, and is able to do the practice materials with understanding of the problem and 
how the hoped-for result may be obtained. 


It is recommended that class instruction begin with Chapter II, Chapter I can be used for reference 
as need arises, 


The most effective techniques are those used in the intensive oral-aural approach to the study of 
foreign languages. This calls for an enormous amount of repetition of patterns of words, first by the 
instructor, then by the class in chorus, then by the individual student, until a new habit is formed, 


Most of your students will have had two years or more of English in their home country, and should 
not find the practice materials too difficult from the point of view of vocabulary and structure, Con- 
sequently they will be able to concentrate on the problems of stress, rhythm and linking, In the process 
they will gain control of many of the useful commonplaces of American English, plus a surer feel for 
certain features of the structure of the language. 


The use of phonetic symbols and transcriptions has been purposely held to a minimum, Until there 
is a sane revision of English spelling we shall have to accept the handicap of traditional orthography. 
The students have wrestled with it up to this point, and should not be saddled with a new one, to further 
complicate the learning process, Any violently bad pronunciations can be corrected as need arises, An 
adequate pronunciation of many words will be learned in the course of the drill exercises, 


Communication is much more important than faultless diction. 


The signs used to point up the various phenomena of linking may seem at first a complication. But 
experience has shown that they help, rather than hinder, the acquisition of the new habit. 


Introduction vil 
The reduced vowel notation, under the syllable affected, has many advantages. It helps to establish 


rhythm patterns, and enables the student to see some uniformity and reason in the process of syllable 
reduction and elision, 


The two stress signs, primary and secondary, were adopted after much experimentation. It was too 
complicating to try to teach students to recognize and reproduce four different stresses, with varying 
gradations in pitch, If the student succeeds in breaking his old habits by the use of one strong, higher- 
pitch stress, and one less strong, lower-pitch stress he is then prepared for learning and imitating 
later on, the extremely varied and intricate stresses, glides and pitches of colloquial American speech. 

‘ 

For reading aloud, in normal, matter-or-fact way, without emotional context, the two stresses will 

serve. 


Suggestions for Class Activity 


1, Constant use of repetition in chorus, exaggerating all phenomena being studied, It helps to elim- 
inate self-consciousness, 

2, Use slow rate of speed, at low pitch, when a new problem is first being practiced, Exaggerated 
speed, once the problem is recognized, Finally, average speed, The relaxation from high speed 
gives a feeling of relief and accomplishment. 

3. Have students test for voiced sounds by holding hand to throat. Many, especially from the Far 
East, need to develop vibrancy. i 

4, Practice exaggerated difference in force and pitch for primary and secondary stress; cf, book- 
case, 

5, Stress the gradualness of the process of gaining control of the skills desired, 

6, Keep an atmosphere of relaxation and good humor, 

7, Allow the less apt to save face, 

8. Create friendly rivalries between national groups. 

9, Criticize the illogicalities and occasional stupidities of the English language. 

0. Cite the superior points of other languages on occasion, 

1. Where possible secure English or Speech majors to act as native speakers to drill small groups 
of five or six students, Rotate the native speakers and the groups. 

12. Multigraph the prose exercises for use in home-work assignments, Require the students to write 
in the signs and symbols being studied, These or other prose passages can be used for test ma- 
terials to determine the student’s comprehension of the principles involved. 


To the Student X 


When you begin to learn a new language you start with a few words, You practice the pronunciation 
of those words, over and over, If youare lucky enough to have a teacher who has lived and studied in the 
country whose language you are learning, you may learn to pronounce very well, If not, you may form 
some bad habits of pronunciation. 


When you start studying some grammar, and begin to write and to read, there are new problems, 
The words you have learned to pronounce must now be used in sentences, The main problem is to say 
those words in sentences the way a native speaker of the language would say them, Very often, when 
spoken in a sentence, they will have a sound that is different from the way you learned to pronounce 
them in class, In English it is the most commonly used words of the language that have this change in 
sound, Ex. the, an, of, can, would, etc. 


Until you have lived for a while in the United States, and have learned to say that kind of word as an 
American would say it, your English will sound strange, and you will have trouble in understanding 
Americans, It will seem to you that they are talking very fast, and are not pronouncing their words 
clearly. 


The purpose of this course is to teach you how to say groups of words together, in the American 
way. If you learn to do this, you will increase greatly your ability to understand lectures, and to enjoy 
conversation with your friends and associates. 
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You should practice carefully all the exercises in the book, imitating your instructor, and trying to 
understand why you are doing what you are doing. 


Repeat, repeat, repeat, The way to change an old, wrong, habit is to say the words in the new way so 
many times, that you will do it right, without thinking about it. 


When you are studying some new problem in stress or rhythm, listen carefully at every opportunity 
to the English you hear at school, on radio or television, at the movies, in shops and restaurants-~ 
everywhere, You will begin to notice things about the English language which will help you to under- 
Stand much better what is being said around you. 


In many cases it is not the words themselves which give the full meaning of a sentence. It is the way 
the words are said (the stress, the pitch, the rate of speed, etc.) which gives the full meaning of the 
speaker, 


You can learn how Americans put their words together so easily and quickly, why they don’t pro-~ 
nounce some words very clearly, why their voices go up in certain places then down in other places. 
Then you can start talking that way yourself, and begin to feel ‘‘at home’’ with the language, 


English spoken in the American way is sometimes very different from the English of England. It is 
not necessarily a better way, but it is the way we like to do it, You will find that Americans can say 
certain things much faster and with less effort than the English. This is no doubt because we are a 
younger nation, with a liking for getting things done in a hurry, and a feeling of freedom to make our 
language a servant, rather than a master. 


CHAPTER 


EXPLANATIONS AND METHOD 


It is necessary to understand something about the nature of the letters of the alphabet and the sounds 
they represent, In this manual we will not try to examine all the strange things that can be found in 
English spelling and sounds, but we will need to make some distinctions about kinds of sounds. 


A, Voiced and Voiceless Sounds 


When we use the word voiced, we meanthat the vocal cords are vibrating when the sound is made, 
When we use the word voiceless, we mean that the vocal cords are not vibrating when the sound is 
made, 


1. All vowel sounds are voiced, except when we whisper. Ex. a, e, i, 0, u, and all the many dif- 


ferent combinations of those letters, 
2, Some consonants are voiced, except when we whisper. Ex. b, d, g, j, 1, m, n, ng, r, Vv, z. 
3. Some consonants are voiceless. Ex, c, f(ph), h, k, p, q, s, t, x, ch, sh, 


This distinction between voiced and voiceless is sometimes important for rhythm amd linking, 


B. Stop Consonants 


Certain consonants stop the breath from coming out the mouth or nose. They also stop the rhythm 
and flow of sound in a word, or thought group, They come in pairs, voiceless and voiced. 


Voiceless Voiced 
With lips touching p b 
With tongue on tooth ridge t 
With middle of tongue touching top of k(c) 


mouth 


C, Breath Consonants 
The consonants which do not stop the breath, but are pronounced with some breath coming out of 
the mouth or nose, are: c, f(ph), i(ge, gi), l,m, n, r,s, v, z, ch, sh, th. Some of these are called 
fricatives, because there le a noise of friction made as the air comes out, c, f(ph), j(ge, gi), Ss, Vv, 
z, ch, sh, th, 


D, Glide Sounds, y and w, 
These two letters represent the glide into a vowel sound heard in the words you, we, They are 
very common in connected speech, linking vowel to vowel, where we will represent these by the signs 
{ y] and[w]. Ex, she asks, you answer. 
Note. a) y and w are consonant sounds at the beginning of a word, Ex. year, yet, you, was, were, 


went, 
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b) y and w are vowel sounds, or part of a vowel sound, at the end of a word, Ex. pretty, why, 
day, new, saw, how. 
Note, a) The words one, once, begin with the glide sound w. 
b) The words unit, unite, union, use, and all forms derived from them, begin with the glide 


sound y. 


E,. Reduced Vowels, | e] and[r] 


This term is used to describe the weak sound of the vowels in the unstressed syllables of words 
of more than one syllable: (Ex, until, imitation, contr dllgble), or in the function words of one syllable 
(Ex, the store, from Téxas, tél ys, iS shé? dé they?), These symbols will be printed without brackets 
under vowels which are so reduced, 


The Use of Signs and Symbols 


Signs and symbols are kept to a minimum in the manual, In no case is the student expected to read 
whole sentences or passages transcribed into phonetic symbols, It is felt that the time involved in ac- 
quiring such a skill will be used more advantageously in working with the English language as it is 
spelled, fantastic and complicated as our sound system and the spellings are. A student who is at the 
college level should be expected to improve gradually his control of sounds and spellings while learn- 
ing and repeating the hundreds of word groups and sentences used as exercise material in the course. 


A series of seventeen signs will be used. Most of them have to do with the mechanics-of stress, 
rhythm and intonation, They are introduced gradually andare learned for a specific purpose at a specific 
time, Some, such as the two stress signs, are used throughout the manual, where it has been found 
helpful to remind the student of the all-important influence of stress upon both the mechanics and mean- 
ing of the language. 

General 
/ to indicate the end of a thought group. Ex. We paid our bills/ on the first of the month, / 


() to indicate silent letters or elided sounds. Ex. mak(e), ha(I)f, (his, (th)em. 


Vowel Symbols 


[i] representing the long vowel sound of meet. 

[1] representing the short vowel sound of hit, 

[@] representing the short vowel sound of met. 

[®] representing the ‘‘reduced’’ vowel sound in all cases, except where [1] is normal, This in- 
cludes vocalic 1, m, n, r, and all unstressed syllables ending in r, either medial or final, 


such as -ar, -er, ~ir, ~or, -ur. 


Consonant Symbols 
% reduced t, Found between vowels, after stress, Ex, bewer, gok\a B. 
yw reduced d, Found between vowels, after stress, Ex. ladder, hada bath. 
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Linking Signs 

A. For glide sounds, 
\v for linking front vowels to other vowels, Ex. May I? 
stor linking back vowels to other vowels. Ex. you ¢ Wu eat. 


Ww 
B, Others. 


\~for linking consonant to vowel. Ex. An old aunt, This represents the smooth flow of one word 
into the next. 

— for linking vowel to consonant, Ex, Go-to-the-movies, This represents the staccato utterance 
of syllables ending in vowels when followed by a word beginning with a consonant in the same 
thought group. 

“>for linking consonant to consonant. Ex. Partly; to ride by. This sign is to teach the holding 
of the final consonant of a syllable while anticipating a consonant in the following syllable. 
It is the experience of the author that this type of linking is extremely important. 

Stress Symbols 

/ for ieee’ stress, always placed over the vowel of the stressed syllable. Ex, tnfgr mation; 

he had a odld. 


« for oe stress, likewise placed over the vowel of the stressed syllable. Ex. odnstitition; 
he got a gdod mark. 

“a siomdeteion of the primary stress with a descending line to indicate the down glide for a 
final stressed syllable, Ex, He lést his watch.) Not all speakers make a noticeable glide in 
such DENSI Also the mood of the utterance can sometimes inhibit it. Ex. What did he 168e) 
He 1ést his watch, 

This sign is not necessary when the final syllable contains a reduced vowel, The drop is 
quick and there is no glide. Ex, He came dttgn, 


Note, The Pike method of indicating stress and pitch phenomena by the use of horizontal lines under the 
sentence is felt to be too inflexible, and likely to distract the student from attention to the phenomena 
of linking and vowel reduction which are so vital to the acquisition of the feeling for the alternations of 
smooth flow, staccato utterance, strong stresses in sequence, and the frequent holdings at junctures. 


The primary and secondary stress marks used in the practice material do not get in the way of the 
student. Many of them are used to markings above the printed words, especially over a stressed syl- 
lable. Psychologically it is easy to associate higher pitch and greater force with’ for primary, and a 
lower pitch and less force with “ for secondary. 


The need for space below the printed line for signs representing juncture and reduced vowel phenom- 
ena makes the horizontal line impracticable, 


Time-Savers in General American Speech 


There are numerous ways in which speakers of General American English save time and energy in 
communicating what they have to say. Some of these ways are to be found in other varieties of English 
also, but it appears that in General American the tendencies to economy of effort and speed in utterance 
are more pronounced than in other areas, Ifthe speed and reduced effort resulted in failure to be under- 
stood, the time-saving device would be abandoned. As long as the thought is transferred successfully in 
this way, the device will be used, 


% 
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The foreign student needs to be trained in these time-saving devices so that he may use the same 
short-cuts in his own speech, and consequently be better prepared to understand American English as 
used in classroom and in social and cultural contacts. This manual aims at achieving this end. 


Time-savers 


a 


ce 


8. 
o. 
10. 


An all-out use of contractions with be, have, and the auxiliaries, when used with pronoun sub- 
jects, 
The extension of contraction to noun subjects. Ex, The president's gone (for either is or has 


gone), Marie’d like to. Harry’ll do it. 


. The reduction of unstressed vowels to [oe] or [t ] wherever intelligibility permits. 


The reduction of intervocalic t and d after stress. Ex, Letter; I meta man; lavder; Thatia 
dream, 

The reduction of the final syllable in words of the type of kitten, Latin, maiden, little, vital, 
ladle, 

The elimination of the explosion of breath after stop consonants, except when followed by a 
vowel sound, 1 and r, 

Linking together of words in a thought group in rapid smooth or staccato succession where 
consonant groups do not interfere, 

Elimination of drawl, and a reduction of diphthongization of stressed syllables. 

A great use of stress and intonation to carry meaning. 


A tendency to keep an unbroken stream of voicing throughout a thought group, 


If a non-native speaker of English can be trained to recognize these tendencies and put them in prac- 
tice in hundreds of sample groups of words in the course of several months, he will increase greatly 
his ability to use American English efficiently, whether on the giving or receiving end. 


Immediate results are not to be expected inall cases, It is the long-range results that are important. 


CHAPTER 


THE THOUGHT GROUP 


When we speak or read in our own language we do not speak and read single words one after the 
other, pronouncing each word separately and distinctly the way we learn to pronounce it from the 
dictionary or vocabulary list. Our mind works faster than our speech organs and our eyes, We form 
thoughts quickly, and if we try to speak them, our speech organs - the tongue, the lips, the jaws, the 
vocal cords - try automatically to produce the sounds necessary to make our thoughts clear to other 
people. We say as many words together as we can before stopping. We stop when we want to give another 
person the chance to understand completely what we have said, When we stop, we have completed a 
thought group. 


If we are reading, aloud or silently, our eyes follow the printed or written words, and we can go much 
faster than when we are speaking to other people, because we only need to make ourselves understand, 
We read until we come to the end of a thought group. If we have understood everything, we begin the 
next thought group immediately, If we have not understood, we go back and start again, 


Reading aloud is excellent practice for learning the rhythm of a language, after you have learned 
something about the way to link words together, to give to ‘‘important words’’ their proper stress and 
pitch, and to reduce the vowels of ‘‘unimportant words’’. 


Practice in reading aloud will help you to recognize thought groups. However, it is better to read 
silently when you want to read fast. Let the knowledge you have gained about thought groups assist you 
in increasing your rate of speed in reading silently. Try to read thought groups as rapidly as you would 
read a long word such as ‘‘constitutional’’ or ‘‘everlasting’’. 


‘Two Kinds of Thought Groups 


I. Short, complete sentences, usually with a simple subject, a verb, and a simple predicate. 
Ex, He gave me ten ddilars. How eéld it is! 
Why are you in dwn? Don’t be ldte. 
Are you having a good time? The andw was falling. 
She’s very prétty. The cost of living has gone up. 
Il, Parts of long sentences, each of which forrns a separate, small unit of thought. These separate 


parts can be: 


a. The subject and its modifiers, 
b, The verb and its object, or its adverbial modifiers, 


Subordinate clauses, 


© 


d. Subordinate prepositional phrases, 


Note, The sign / will be placed at the end of each thought group in long sentences, to show when 
a thought group is completed, This sign is very important. It indicates that all the words up to 
that stop sign must be pronounced together as one word, The chapters of the manual which follow 
will show you how to do this, by explaining it and giving you practice exercises for training in 
putting groups of words together with correct stress, pitch, linking and vowel reduction. 
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The thought group is the unit which determines the rhythm and flow of English. 


Read the following sentences which have been divided into thought groups. You will find that there is 
a primary stress mark placed over one wordin each group. That word is the most important word in the 
group, It should be spoken with a higher pitch and more force than the other words in the group. All of 
the other words in the group are helping to develop the main idea of the group, which is centered in the 
word with the primary stress. Some of the other words will receive a secondary stress and some will 
receive no stress at all. How to recognize these words and to pronounce them will be shown in later 
lessons, 


Important Note, In sentences of two or more thought groups there is always one word that is the 
“most important’? word in the whole sentence. In this exercise, it will be underscored. Give the 
highest pitch in the sentence to this word, 


Examples of ‘Thought Groups in Long Sentences 


Exercise 
1. If you want to get there / before the curtain goes up, / you'd better take a tAxi. / 
2, After he took his bath, / he dressed in a hurry, / van to catch the bis, / and got to his ap- 
pdintment / before it was too late, z 
3, Last winter, / she told me she was going to learn to ski / if she could find a teacher / who 
was very handsome, / 
4, The President of the United states, / took a short vacation, / after he had won the eléction / 
by a large majority, / 
5. The weather-man reports / that there will be endw tonight, / with high winds / and a con- 
siderable drop in témperature. i 
6, On the way to New York / he stopped over in Rome, / where he visited some friénds / who had 
been living in faly / for the past three years, / 
Te some people / like their coffee strdng, / with lots of sigar in it, / and without evéam. / Others 
prefer it / nét so strong / and put beth cream and an in it, / 
8. If World War Il] should come, / there would be great adnger / to all the ae of the world, ri 
because of the fall-out / from the explosion of atomic bémbs. if 
9, Reading aldud / is éxcellent practice / for learning the rhythm of a language, / after you have 
learned sdmething / about the way to link words together, / to give to “impértant words’’ / 
their proper stress and pitch, / and to reduce the vowels / of “unimportant words,’ / 
10, Practice in reading aldud / will help you to recognize thofght groups; / but it is better to read 
silently / when you want to read fast. / 
Note. Not all people will divide long sentences into the same groups. People who speak very 
fast will sometimes put two or three thought groups together to form one, However, it is a good 
idea to practice making short groups at first and to do them well. After you ‘‘get the swing of 
it’, try reading with longer groups. Repeat the sentences many times, If you learn to do some 
familiar sentences with the proper rhythm and accent, it will be easier to do well with new 


material, These same sentences will be foundinChapter XI, with all the stresses, linkings and 
vowel reductions indicated, See how much better youcan do them after several weeks of study, 


The Thought Group bi 

The following two exercises are divided into thought groups, and have a primary stress placed on 

the most important word in each group. Practice reading the passages, observing the thought groups 
and stressing the most important word, 


English in Paris 


Exercise 


/ / i 
If you ever go to Paris, / you will find it’s very easy / to make your way around town, / if you speak 


English fairly well. / Most of the taxi drivers, / the horél clerks, / and the waiters / in the well-known 
réstaurants / speak English, /In the big department stores, / and in most of the small shdéps, / in the 
cénter of the city, / there is usually a clérk / who can help you find what you want, / if you ask for it 
in Engle, / 

On the buses, / inthe subway, /or just walking around the stréets, / you can generally ask directions 


Es / / / 
from dnyone / in English, / and get some help, / if you are in trouble, / or have lost your way. / 


Frénch people, / the young ones especially, / like to practice their English, / Mést of them / have 
studied it in schéol, / sometimes for eight or ten years, / and it’s always pledsant / to find an oppor- 
tunity to tdlk a foreign language / you have worked long and hard to acquire. / ; 

And don’t forget the gendérmes (the police). / Mést of them / know some English, / There are so 
many / English-speaking tourists in Paris, / that a policeman / has to be able to talk endugh English, / 
to give directions and information when asked. / Of course / he may on ocedsion / be obliged to arrést 
‘some English-speaking people, / td, / if they violate traffic laws, / have a cdr accident, / or even do 
something worse. vi 


HA 
A knowledge of English / can be a big help to a tourist / in dny part of the world, / 
Phoning for an Appointment 


Exercise 
In this exercise, a secondary accent is placed over certain words. Imitate the way your instructor 

stresses these words, 

Albert: Helld, / is this the Andersons’ residence? f 

Voice: Yés, ‘A this is the Andersons’, / Whom do you wish to spéak to? / 

Albert: I’d like to speak to Professor Anderson, / please, / if he’s thére. / I've been trying to find him 
at the edllege, / but there was no one in his dffice. / 

Voice: I think he’s here sdmewhere, / Just hold the Ife a moment, / and I'll cdi him, / 

hepeeney After a short wait........ 

Professor A: Héllo, / this is Proféssor Anderson speaking, / 

Albert: Oh, helid, / Protéssor Anderson. / This is Albert Black. / \'m sorry to bother you at ndme, / 
sir, / but I need to talk to you, / and I’ve tried to reach you at your dffice, / three or four times, / 
in the last few days, f 

Professor A: I’m sorry you couldn’t find me; / I’ve been so busy / with special committee meetings, / 


that I haven’t kept my dffice hours / the way I should, / What is it you want, / Albert? / 
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Albert: It’s about ~ tér m paper, / You told me to thlk to you about it / before the end of the week, / 
Tomorrow’s Friday, / and I have to leave tdwn Saturday morning, / to take care of some biisiness 
for my father, / 

Professor A: ’ll be at my office at three-thirty tomorrow, / Are you irde thén, / or do you have a 
cldss? jf 

Albert: I have a 1Ab / from two to five on Fridays. 

Professor A: How sig is the méening? / 1 could see you at ten thirty. / Vm free until Bloven, ¥ 

Albert: That’s just fine! /ican make it then, / 

Professor A: All right then. / I’ll see you in my office, i 


" / 
Albert: Thanks a dt, / Professor. / It’s very kind of you. / 


CHAPTER 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY STRESS 


To get the feeling for primary and secondary stress we will start with single words of more than one 
syllable, The easiest type to begin with is the noun which is made from two other nouns. This type is 
very common in English, The first noun is like an adjective and is the ‘‘most important’’ word. It tells 
what kind of an object the second noun is. Sometimes the two nouns are written together as one word, 
such as ‘‘bookcase’’, Sometimes the two words are separated by a hyphen, as in ““sugar-loaf’’, Then 
there are other similar combinations of two nouns which are written separately. The stresses are the 
same for all three types, 


The primary stress receives higher pitch and more force. The secondary stress receives lower 
pitch and less force, Exaggerate the difference in pitch and force, 


sonant, 


Practice, Primary stress (/) on the first noun; secondary stress (/) on the second, Repeat many 
times, exaggerating the difference in stress and pitch, Hold the consonant marked La 


bdokedse sdapbdx beduty parlor wrist watch 
béok stére sdapsiids des dffice movie cdmera 
béokworm tdotbail pglice sttion : ciggrétte cise 
drdgstére bésebdll sdlt shaker bis station 
gr dcery store fountain pén pépper shaker afeiia 
rdapdt cdlor flim stigar-ldat afrpldne 
réactip daytime evetodth stéambdat 
céfiee-pét grapetritic eveglisses spéed ulmi 
cdffee clip barber shdp watgrmélon tréffic Heght 


Sometimes the first noun in such a combination has both a primary anda secondary stress. Then 
the rhythm changes a little bit. : 


Practice 

Z 4 bees - u PA 4 acne 
telephone book reégistrar’s office dvernight bag immigrdtion laws 

/ a “ wow, “, n -, “ uw f “ 
telephone booth télevisign set application blank ice cream cone 

f an “ Pc dt “” “ Be “a a ti 
telegram blank radio program concentration camp apple pie order 

/. uw Wize FP ancnyn itt “ uw, /, a ee ae) 
telegraph office dormitory room registration blank matinee idol 
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Sometimes the secondary stress is on the first noun, and the primary stress on the second, in normal 
speech. This is especially true of foods, where the second noun is important. It tells in what style or 
form the food is prepared. 


Practice 
We ordered {ce erdam also ham an(d) éegs 
4 / 
véal stéw coffee an(d) téast. 
/ : " 
ham omelette silgar an(d) créam 4 
p / 
tomato sandwich béer an(d) prétzels 
“ / a - 
app le pie beans an(d) rice 
uw / u 1 
chocglate pudding pie an(d) coffee 
/ / / 
strawberry shért cake bréad an(d) bitter 


Some two-word nouns are made by using a preposition or adverb for the first syllable, and a verb for 
the second syllable. The preposition or adverb is the ‘‘important’’ part, since it indicates the direction 
of the action, 


Practice 

fos ome downgrade one ish dverthr ow 
fortes ddwnglide én béat dvertticn 
dutgd up-grade dnsét dnderette 
dat f1dw Upsiirge dtisét indersttidy 
ddwnt4il uprising dftbat dpperciit 


Primary and Secondary Stress in Long Words 


When words of more than two syllables are pronounced by themselves, they always have one primary 
stress, and they may have one or more secondary stresses. It is very important for rhythm to learn the 
primary stress for each new word you meet. You can find it marked in a good dictionary, but you should 
listen carefully to the people around you, and imitate the rhythm of the long words you hear, 


When you use long words in speaking to other people they will often understand what you are saying 
if you use the proper primary stress, even if the other syllables are not pronounced just right. 


The following words all have one primary stress, one secondary stress and two or more syllables 
that have the reduced vowel sound [ 2} or [1]. 


Practice. Pronounce each word slowly at first, repeating it many times, then say it more rapidly, 
until you feel at home with it. 


a £.. “ / “ / “ “ / 
administration independence representgtive understanding 
3 c) 3 t 3 I a x 
a vs f “ “a / é ut 
advertisement lab(o)ratory separation _ voluntary 

a 8 8 F 3 3 i a r 


a i, ae 3 / “ut 7 
constitution propaganda temp(e)rature professor 


Primary and Secondary Stress ii 


Note, Not all long words have secondary stresses. Here are some which have the reduced vowel 
sound in all syllables except the one with primary stress, 


Practice 
/ Ashi sf / 
abominable fashionable objéctionable troublesome 
a ae 8 aa 3 3 a3 3 a 8 
/ a 2 é 
bashfulness handsom(e)ness préfitable reasonableness 
6 8 8 Cc) aa 8 aa 08 
d, fe 3 / / 
considerate happily successfully comfortableness 
3 a8 or 3 ar 8 8 68383 


Primary and Secondary Stress in Thought Groups 


After you have learned to make the different stresses in single words you can apply the same prin- 
ciples to the thought group, The words ina thought group should be pronounced together, as if they made 
one long word, The ‘‘most important’’ words receive a primary stress and the ‘‘less important’ words 
receive a secondary stress. The ‘‘unimportant’’ words and the ‘‘unimportant’’ syllables of the long 
words receive no stress, They will be pronounced very quickly and their vowel sound will be reduced to 
{el]or[z] if possible, 


Much of the meaning of the speaker willbe indicated by the degree of stress he places upon the words 
"in the group. 


Practice 
1, to have a good time (Normal) 
to have a gdod time (Not a bad time) 
2, in his néw cdr (Normal) 
in his néw cdr (Not his old one) 
tn the nfwode (Not Mr. Smith’s new car) 
3, Ldrdve to Ogden yésterday. (Normal) 
L drdve to Ogden yésterday, (1 didn’t fly) 
I drdve to dgden yesterday, (Not today) 
t deBive to dgden yésterday, (Not my friend) 
4, They want two dézen dranges. (Normal) 
They want two ddzen dranges. (Not two pounds of them) 
They want two dézen Oranges. (Not three dozen) 
They want tw6 dézen Oranges. (I’m sure they want them) 
Théy want two dézen oranges. (1 don’t want them, but they do) 


We can see from these sentences how many different ideas can be expressed with the same group of 
words, just by changing the stress pattern of the ‘‘important’’ words, 
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In Chapter VIII you will find more examples of this. Practice in changing the stresses in these sen- 
tences will help you say what you wish to say in English, with much more feeling for the emotions and 
meanings one can express by pitch and stress. Humor, anger, sorrow, surprise, doubt, belief and other 
feelings can be shown by your use of stress. 


In the next chapter, we will study how to use this knowledge about stresses by learning which words 
in a thought group or a sentence are ‘“important’’ and which words are ‘‘not important’, 


The Reduced Vowels [ a jand [7 ] 


Most unstressed vowels are reduced to |e ], as you can see in the practice words on pages 9, 10, 
and 11. 


I, In many common words beginning with a- as the first syllable, and having primary stress on the 
second syllable, the a~ is reduced to [eo]. 


ae ae Fe Z f ciate Ae t Z vs i A aon / 
aboard, about, above, abroad, abuse, across, adapt, adopt, afire, afraid, again, against, aZO, 
f / / / fe: / / / i Z / i 
agree, alas, altke, alive, alone, along, allow, among, amount, annoy, another, apart, arise, 
3 a a a 3 3 a a c a a 3 3 
/ / / ki J / / / 7 /, / ip 
around, arrange, arrest, arrive, aside, assume, assure, attack, attend, avoid, awake, away, 
a F) E) 3 E) 3 E) E} 3 3 3 3 
Z 
awhile. 
L, In many words having a prefix containing the letter -e-, as the first syllable, and having primary 
stress on the second syllable, the -e- is reduced to[z] . 
y oh e, JL rv / / af. f ih 
1. be- Ex, before, begin, beginning, behind, bel eve, belong, below, beside, between, beyond, 
a co /, v4 ( / / i i / 
2, de~ Ex, descend, decide, def nd, delay, demand, deny, depend, der ive, deter, 
. nt / 7 / / / 
3. e+ Ex, elect, eleven, emend, enough, erect, event, 
a L T 3 T T z - 
ss it wl / i / Pe i / 
4, ex- Ex, exam, examinatign, example, except, exist, expand, expect, extend, 
: 2 / / l / Wh i thee d a fe 
Ss pre- Ex, precede, predict, prefer, prepare (but, preparatign), present (but, presentation), 
t3 / 
pretend, prevent, 


ey / / th / / ds / i Patna 4 
6. re- Sk, recall, reduce, refer, reject, relax, remain, replace, report, return, reward, 
Tt 


ss x f ¥ é / 

7, S@- Ex, secure, seduce, select, serene, severe. 

Ii, The following unstressed word endings always have the reduced vowel sound of [1] 
1, -age in words borrowed from French a long time ago. 
7 
a / / / PA / 
Ex, message, passage, advantage, image, language. 
Note, Words borrowed recently from French keep the French sound of -age. 
/ Pd tte it / ” 

Ex. massage, garage, sabotage, camouflage. 


i f as orl iccsa 
2. ~ege Ex. college, privilege, sacrilege, 
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y Ti rae fs Ts fs 
3. -ic Ex. public, civic, music, panic, magic. 
i 4 x 2 
, fey eae fs eee 
-ing Ex. eating, singing, dancing, reading. 
L t Tt I 
; Bo Sebel aie BE. ae 
-ish Ex, finish, English, Irish, furnish, 
‘ oad : Fie £3, eae 
“ive EX: adjective, expensive, motive, passive. 
/ 7 fi us / 
4, -y Ex, pretty, party, city, forty, marry, carry. 
L = a t a z a 
r - aie Hee ieee Lee 
ries Ex, parties, cities, marries, carries. 
4 
/ / Z rs / / ae / 
5. -day Ex, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, yesterday, 
t I I L Bi t aa 
. i " / hai re ” ‘ 2 
But - The sound is not reduced in today, holiday, everyday (adjective), 


Note, The following words are often given the wrong stress by non-native speakers of English, Practice 
carefully for primary and secondary stress, and for correct vowel reduction, 


/ ye / 
begin, beginning, began. 
L 
f Zh ; if : 
int(e)rest, int(e)resting, int(e)rested. 
Pay Bei é Hin bat'dny 
contribute, contributing, contributed, but, contribution, 
3 i) 8 3 99 c:) 
&, s f . tine ear 
distribute, distributing, distr{buted, but, distribution, 
Lt ny a £ a) Tt c) 


/ f Uo. oe 
professor, profession, but professorial, 


CHAPTER 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WORDS 


In the preceding chapter we have spoken about ‘‘important’’, ‘‘less important’’ and ‘‘unimportant’’ 
words, and the way they influence the stresses and the rhythm of spoken English. Now we will divide 
the vocabulary of the language into these three classes so that you may see some reason and regu- 
larity in the patterns of stress and rhythm of this language, which depends so much on stress and 
rhythm to express the full meaning of what we say. 


Remember that the important words usually receive primary stress, The less important words 
receive secondary stress. The unimportant words usually receiveno stress, and are pronounced quickly 
with a reduced vowel sound, That vowel sound is [] in most cases, but in a small number of words it 
is some degree of [1] . 


Careful analysis of the language shows that there are other kinds of stress, but for the present we 
will not study them, These other stresses can be learned unconsciously by the student who practices 
hard on mastering primary and secondary stress and learns to reduce vowels of unimportant words and 
syllables, ‘ 


By repeating over and over the hundreds of sentences and thought groups in the practice exercises, 
with the main stresses and vowel reductions marked for him, the student will be gradually learning to 
be flexible and natural in the American English way. He will find a number of words in those sentences 
which are not marked with a stress. Those words are said with enough stress to be heard, but not 
enough to call the listener’s attention to them, This can be described as normal stress, where you use 
your natural tone of voice and only enough energy to pronounce the word distinctly. 


For the final stress and down glide, see Chapter X, 
A, Important Words 


These words are listed in the order of their degree of importance, in normal, matter-of-fact 
speech, They can receive primary or secondary stress in a thought group, The meaning which the 
speaker wishes to give to his words will determine whether he uses primary or secondary. There is 
normally only one ‘‘important’’ word in each thought group which receives primary stress, If the 
speaker uses more than one primary it shows special emphasis or emotion. 


1, Nouns, Words which are names for persons (Jose, Abdul, John, doctor, president, friend, etc.); 
or names of abstract ideas (pleasure, hope, friendship, character, etc.); or of things (tree, 
sheep, moon, etc.), \ 

2, Verbs. Words which show an action (go, drive, study, make, govern, etc,), The verb ‘‘to be’’ 
is not ‘‘important’’ enough for rhythm to be classed with the other verbs, It is classed with 


the auxiliary verbs for our analysis, 


3. Numerals and Expressions of Quantity (one, fifteen, many, most, much, few, a dozen, a lot of, 


etc,), 
4, Adverbs. Words which tell something about the verbs, They tell how, why, when and where the 
action happens (easily, fast, necessarily, today, usually, then, too, there, when, etc,), They 


algo may tell something about adjectives (very good, rather pretty, quite small, etc.), 
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. Adjectives. Words used with nouns, which show a special quality, or contrast (special quality, 


green fields, old clothes, this hat, that car, these pages, those birds). 


. Possessive Pronouns. Mine, yours, his, hers, ours, theirs. 


. Strong Negatives, No, not, never, none. 


Important Note. When not is combined with an auxillary verb as in isn’t, hadn’t, its vowel is 


reduced to a sound very close to [8] . We will represent the sound by that symbol. The aux- 


iliary then receives the stress that makes the combined form ‘‘important’’. See Chapter IX, 


B, Less Important Words 


These words normally receive a secondary stress. The speaker, however, may use a primary 
stress if he wants to give special meaning to the group or sentence. 


I. 
2, 


Interrogative Words which start a direct question (who, which, what, when, how, why, where), 
Pronoun Subjects when they are contracted with the verbs be and have and the auxiliaries 


(Ud, we've, he’s, she’d, they’ll, you’re, etc.), 


. Pronoun Subjects (I, you, he, she, it, we, they). In some situations, especially in questions, 


these may become unimportant, 


. Possessive Adjectives (my, your, his, her, its, our, their), These sometimes become unimpor- 


tant, 


C, Unimportant Words 


We call these words unimportant, not because they do not have meaning. The thought groups or 
sentences would not be complete without them, but they are not important enough for rhythm, to re- 
ceive primary or secondary stress, The vowel sounds in these words are reduced, Most of them 
reduce tofe]. If the original sound was [i] the reduction will be to some degree of [1] . The 
words should be spoken rapidly with the vocal cords relaxed almost completely. Practice exercises 
for vowel reduction will be given in the next chapter, 


Le 
2. 


“J 


Pronoun Objects (me, you, him, her, it, us, them), 
Auxillary Verbs in affirmative and interrogative sentences, Be, am, is, are, was, were, do, 
did, does, have, has, had, shall, will, should, would, can, could, must. Not may or might. 


Important Note. The auxiliaries become important in the negative (see Chapter IX), or con- 


tracted with the pronoun subjects, 


. Short Conjunctions (and, but, or, nor, as, than, that), 


. Short Prepositions (at, for, from, of, to, into; and in some situations, by and with), 


Note, In and on should not be reduced, Confusion might result. 


. Definite and Indefinite Articles (the, a, an). 
. Relative Pronouns (that, what), 


. One, some, so (in special situations), 


The student should keep coming back to this section of the manual every time a new section is 
studied, It seems complicated, but the more you study it, the better you will speak and be understood, 
You should listen carefully to the English you hear in classroom lectures, in social contacts, on radio, 
television and at the movies. If youpractice the exercises carefully and listen carefully to all the English 
you hear, and review this chapter every chance you get, you can’t help improving your speech and your 
understanding of spoken English. 
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Exercise for Identifying Important, Less Important and Unimportant Words 


Copy the following passage, marking with primary stress the ‘‘important’’ words, with secondary 
stress the ‘‘less important’’ words and put a circle around all ‘‘unimportant’’ words. Ex.@he name Gf 
thé)président @ag)ndt kndwnomsnyG@Prhdse présent. 

When a man is introuble /heneeds a friend. / A real friend / is one who will help you / when every- 
one else is too busy. / There are many kinds of friends. / Some of them / you always like to see / and 
others / you only want to see / from time to time. / Those who like you for your money / and what you 
can do for them / are not the best kind of friends. / They won't be there to help you / when you are in 
difficulty. / 

A true friend / is the kind of friend / who comes to see you / when you are sick; / who invites you 
to his home / when you're alone, / He’ll lend you some money / if your bank account is low. / 

A friend like this / is not always easy to find, / You’re lucky if you have one, / but you have to do 
your part / and show by your own kindness / and willingness to help him, / that you are worthy./ of the 


friendship he gives you. / 


CHAPTER 


UNIMPORTANT WORDS WITH THE REDUCED. VOWELS 


Just as we reduce the vowels of unstressed syllables in long words, we also reduce the vowels of 
‘unimportant’? words in thought groups. These unimportant function words do the work of linking to- 
gether the important words which carry most of the meaning of the.thought group. 


The unimportant words have a great influence on the rhythm of the thought group. They are said 
quickly and without any effort. If you use effort while saying them you spoil the rhythm, and you will 
always ‘‘sound like a foreigner’’. When you practice hard with thought groups containing these little 
words you will be able to think and speak faster in English, because you will say the little words auto- 
matically, as a matter of habit, and can give all of your attention to the important words, 


These are the most frequently used words inthe language. You should learn to use them so naturally 
that you can forget about them. 


In the practice exercises they are combined with useful every-day vocabulary. Learn to say these 
groups quickly and easily, and they will help you to say others like them with the same speed and ease. 


Note. The primary and secondary stress marks used on the words in all exercises are selected to 
give you practice in the use of stress for shades of meaning. Practice the stresses as indicated, but 
try each group with the primary stress on a different word, and notice how the meaning changes with 
the stress. 

A. Articles 
The, Has two different reduced vowel sounds, 
1, Before a word beginning with a consonant the sound is [a]. 
Practice, Try for speed of utterance, 
The day; the girl: the tim: the ndtion: the products; the view. 

a Cy c) 8 C) 3 a C) 

The cdr: in the cdr: in the néw car; they wént in the cdr; they wént in the néw cir: they got 
ott of the car; the car in frdént of the hotél, 


i / 0 ra D Dp / / P / 
The hat; the black hat; the brown hat he wore on the trip; the trip around the world; the 


/ ” a / 
first trip to the top of the mountain, 
3 a 3 3 c) 


/ / / ” a Aw ” 
The theater; to the theater; to the Capitol Theater; we took the subway to the Capitol 
a a9 c-) ) ae 3 c) a0 a9 3 3 9 
ee 4 We “ “ / 
Théater; the film at the Capitol; the film the stiidents sdw, 
/ “ “ " “ 5: 
The téxt-béok; the history bok; the bdok is a téxt-béok; the néw téxt-bdok; the nétes in the 
/ f h 7 
back of the book: the nétes the professor gave the class. 


1? 
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2. Before a word beginning with a vowel the sound is[ry] . 


The glide sound ‘y’ connects the e to the following vowel. 


Practice. Keep the vocal cords vibrating, hand on throat. 


A afk. ee ass bn. au i / u 
a airplane; the x See anh Se nie ete the open door; Sig OSE ne 
Z : a / 
The_¢ éntrance; at the_éntrance; wait at the entrance; we will wait at the entrance; the only 
y y ¥ y 
/ / 1 
_ éntrance to the dther room; go to the empty réom. 
y y 
/ 1 y /, / 1 / 
The_ elementary school; the_¢ elementary ¢ education system; many of the eleméntary educd- 
y y y y y y 
, “ Ei “ / ” , b, / ” / 
tion teachers; the_only elementary education courses in the early afternoon; the tipper class- 
ae .7 y ¥ Y y 
“ 
men are at the Union Building. 
ae, / / / 4 
The t United States; the Eastern States; this PSee st4tes in the United States; the De S.; the_ 
y y A 
“ if A / 
United Kingdom; the English, the engineers. 
= : v v 
/ ti Penn, Van. k 
The answer; the only answer; he gave the only answer; he gave the only answer to the 
v ¥ v ¥ ars 
/ ” fi " if, a 
éighth quéstion; the eleventh quéstion; the éighteenth accident, 
aa y v 
_a, Used before words beginning with a consonant, Reduced vowel, [a] . 


‘ 


Practice, 
/ w /, / / 7; A 
A ball game; a coke; a review; a few; a lot of, a year, 
Z £ / we / , “ / 
A dng time; for a long time; thére for a long time; he'll be thére for a long time; a long: 
4 / uv. ¥ dat ogg BE i va Mt 
time ago; a half hour ago; have a coke; a lot of fun. 
‘ ‘ , / 
A eldss; a class in irrigdtion; a cliss in a different building; I hdve a cldss at nine, and a 
a di i / a ie ” 
lab this afterndon; it’s a tiresome class; a late class, 
“ / " 7 . 
A tést; we hd a tést a wéek agé; a gdod tést; a tést abort a h4lt-hodr idng; what kind of a 
u lt / f Z uv 
tést?; that test was a hard one; a mark; a low mark, 
an, Used before words beginning with a vowel, Reduced vowel, [2] . 
Practice. 
di» / ‘ / P 4 
An auto; an honest man; an éxtra ticket; an undsual day; an énly child. 
/ / a / 1. 4h ” y uv / 
An hour; an early hotir; at an early hoilr; leave at an early hour; they are going to leave at 
/ / / p 
an early hour; an hour befére lunch; an extra hour, 
es s “ / i a laa “ue Ww ene 3 
An aspirin; take an aspirin; you shguid take an aspirin; you should take an aspirin once an 


/ ” ra 
hour; an éye shade; he has an éye on you. 
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/ ag rs “ he ye ? “a “ “ ef / “e ‘ / 
An éxercise; an éasy exercise; this is an easy exercise; practicing an exercise is an éasy 
“uw “ “. / Wau; / /. “ 
way to learn another spéech habit; an opera, an old opera. 
/ “” / / Wen. 2 “a v Kae ees ayy 
An unusual day; yésterday was an unusual day; if they have a little rain in California, it’s 


A “ Z 
an undsual day; an interesting time; an elegant lady. 


B, Personal Pronoun Subjects 


you 


is 


Be 


Before words beginning with a consonant, when there is a strong stress before or after. Re- 
duced vowel [oe]. 


The reduction in the case of you is not all the way to [9], There are differing degrees of re- 
duction, It varies greatly with the region and the individual speaker, Those who keep the full 
sound of ‘‘you’’ will also consider many of the other reductions suggested here to be careless 
English, But the general tendency in American speech is against them, 


Practice 


iL uM. ‘ “ / 
Did yqu sée them? What did ygu sdy? Are you réady? Héw do you kndw that? You don’t like 
it, ad yqu? Were ygu there? Coyld ygu téll me whére the pést dffice ts? Woyld ygu like tg go 
vf Wb “ 
with ys? Tell me what you think of it, 


a 


Before words beginning with a vowel the ouis linked by “ to the following vowel. Reduce the 


sound of ou a little. 
Practice 

Are you 1 Always 14te? You 1 fren't late, Have you ever played bridge? Té11 me wh¥ you gat 
so fast, You expéct téo mich. Will you arrive in time? Would you enjoy a cdcktatl? Céme as 


if “ ts 
you gre; as léng as you agree, 


he, she, we and they.; Reduced vowel [1] insome degree, except in contractions he’s, she’s, he’d, 


he’ll, she’ll, they’ll, they'd. 


lis 


In questions after forms of be, have, and all other auxiliary verbs, before consonants. 


ce / “ / 
Has 3 (hye gone yet? Has she sent the package? 
r / a / 
Had i (he gone yet? Had she sént the package? 
/ / uw / 
Will (h)e like that? Will she take a bath? 
ed I 
i, / f a Z, 
Did (hye like that? Did she take a bath? 
/ / a / 
Would (h)¢ like that? Would she take a bath? 
ee 1 L 


Must (h)e téll the trdith? Must she téke cre of the baby? 
4 i 2 
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Have (we mét them befdre? Could (we nélp you? 
(they (they 
‘of 
Must (we go now? Did (we néed it? 
(they (they 


2, In questions after forms of be, have and all other auxiliary verbs, before vowels. 


Z : ” / 
Has (hye 2 ever written you? Did she_ answer your letter? 
ny Ty 
/ V, / 
Has (h)e eaten yet? Will they_arrive in time? 
SF y ry 
, / / 
Shall we_open an accotint at the bank? May we_eat with you? 
ry zy 
: a / 
Must they always pay in advdnce? Has she ordered yet? 
ry iy 


C, Personal Pronoun Objects. Me, you, him, her, it, us, them. 


All of these pronouns are reduced to some degree when not stressed, They may be stressed 
by the speaker, especially at the end of a thought group, and in that case, retain their full sound, 


me. Vowel reduced to[r] . 
Practice 
l ” “ / “ FA f ” uv i 
Tell me. Tell me what you heard about me. He hit me, Give me that. He did it in spite of 
rt z L 
/ / 
me. He didn’t give me_any. He wréte me_a létter, 
rt ry ry 
a / ’ / 
Call me #t six thirty. Stressed. He never told me. 
you, Vowel reduced to [el . 
Practice 
I sdw ygu. I sdw you ldst night, Whdé gdve you that? Did it make you sick? How léng did it 
take you? Stressed, I give it to ydu, 


him. Vowel not reduced to [9] , Otherwise it might be mistaken for (th)em, which see below. The 
h sound is lost, unless the word him is stressed. 


Practice 


Did you sée (h)im? I mét, (h)im the other day, Téll (h)im to come early. have a message 
ead Ea) beet c) 


ae y t 
‘ 1 / “ 
for (h)im. She knows Au about (h)im. If stressed, the h is retained. Ex, a present for him. 
SE NAC 
her, Vowel reduced to [e ]. The h sound is lost. 

Practice 

Take, (hyer some flowers, We tdld (her not to dé that, If stressed, the h is retained, Ex, a 
er) re) ee: ) 3 


/ WH 
present for hér, 
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it. Vowel reduced to [@] , 
Practice 
pans /, eae /. rate tele ” oe ” 
He took it to the kitchen. Tell it to your friends, I know it. Give it tg me, I sént it tg my 
7, ie Loot ’ vs “a” 
father, I don’t like it. Stressed, Yés, that’s it, 
us. Vowel reduced to [a], 
Practice 
/ ie rG re / w / ie - Hoke 
Some of ys drove, Most of ys walked, The rést of ys took the bus, He gave us an invitation, 
/ < Page vitt eat / 
They mét ys at the gym. They like ys. They don’t like ys. Stressed, Sénd it tous, 
w 


Note, In the expression let’s, us has been reduced to’s. 


them. Vowel reduced to [9]. In informal conversation the th is lost. 


Practice 
Lét_ (th 3. Tell (thjem to céme edly, Mést of (them dfive. 1 ew (th)em let nicht 
et (th)em go. Te thyem Q come early, Most of (th)em drive, man gm ast night. 
“f f. a 
Take (th)em to the movies, I héard (th)em in the hall, If stressed, the th is retained, Ex, Don’t 
ee) ) “se 


tél thém. 


D. Short Prepositions, At, for, from, to, into, of, by, with. 


At the end of a thought group they have their full sound, 
at. Vowel reduced to [a] . 
Practice 
/ / Ves be / h (po ” 
At home; at school; at the university; they are at home; they are at school now; they study 
y i] 
rae oe / ” / ers vA ” ‘ / 
gt the_university; not at all; come at five; it’s éver at the Union Building; céme at once; he 
y Y 
“ ” Yi % Pe eee 
came at a quarter past five. With full sound, What are you ldoking at? 
for, Vowel reduced to [@] . 
Practice 
“ / Hg ue y / a” u / 
Tickets for tonight; tickets for a show; a ticket for another show; it’s time for Junch; a 
/ ” . / a # ” / / a 
letter for me; in time for the news-reel; we’ve time for a short nap; good for youl; good for 


“ VA 1" Want on 
néthing: it’s time for a change. With full sound. What did you do that for? 
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from, Vowel reduced to [es]. 


Practice 


4 / if is Oe ee J P 
From Texas; they come from Texas; from hére tg Denver; how far is it from hére tg Chi- 


/ eel, / seat y 
cago; frgm the East; from the West; from the North, from the Séuth; from the edstern part of 
/ y / y / 7 ” is 
Pakistan; from the northern part of Peru; from the western part of Canada. With full sound. 


ae / a 
What céuntry do you céme frdm? 


to and into 


it 


Nm 


ee 


Before consonants the vowel o is reduced to [a] . 

T9 go tg the park; to go fnty the park; gd tg the Main Buflding: 1 got into the tdxi; he spdke 
tg the Déan; she didn’t spéak tg mé; it’s hard tg study in the library; it’s a quarter tg five; tg 
the movies; I’m géing tg g6 tg the mdvies tonight. 


Before vowels the o is connected with the following vowel by the glide sound[ w] , 


Practice 


To _sinswer; I have to_ answer it sdon; to ) Spen the déor; we h&ve to ) dpen our béoks; into_ 
Ww WwW Ww 
andther stdére; she wént into_andther shdp; into a svery béx; he ldoked into dvery box; ta edt; 
it’s time to_ eat, With full sound, What shdw are you going t6? What business are you géing 
Ww 
fad 


Vowel sound reduced to [a], 
Practice 
é u “ / ” / / “ uw 
Most_of_us drive; the Top of the Mark; the end gf the road; two gf our friends; I’m tired of 
r ” / ” / ” 
studying; he’s fond of sk(ing: the name gf the book; what’s the name gf that stére? With full 


sound, What are you thinking of? 


. Before the, this, that, those, them, their, the f is frequently lost in rapid speech. 


Practice 
Y uv “u “ / “a Hs. ge a / / 
Mést_o(f) the time; most_o(f) this music; most_o(f) that butter; half_o(f) those apples; a few_ 
ic] 3 3 ES} 


/ ? ’ 
of) them; the last_o(f) their rent money. 
3 
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by and with 


These two prepositions usually keep their full vowel sound, But in some common expressions, 
when found between two stresses or before one strong stress, the vowel can be reduced to fa ]. 


Practice 
“ / au 
Two by four; nine by twélve ete, (in measuring), 
/ / / 
By night; by day; by ldmplight; by moonlight. 
3 
/ “” " 
Without; with love; with all my héart. 
Note. The, th of with is usually voiced when the vowel is reduced, With full sound, A lamp 
/ , 0 u 
to réad by; a pal to play with, 
E, Short Conjunctions. And, as, but, or, nor, than, that. 
and, The vowel is reduced to [a]. The d is lost between two strong stresses within a thought 
group which contrasts or balances two words. When ‘‘and’’ connects two thought groups the d is 
usually pronounced, especially in careful speech. 
1. Vowel reduced and d lost, 
Practice 
u Lo fou / {7H / f 
Two an(d) two; elght an(d) nine; up an(d) down; he an(q) I; John an(d) Mary; the King an(d) 
np ue. ” dn 6h { RIE, it die ascot Slt i 
I; over an(d) Over; now an(q) then; time an(d) time again; come an(d) sée mé; ham an(d) eggs: 
” / 
doughnuts an(d) milk, 
2, Vowel reduced and d retained. 
Practice 
They céme to town/gnd wént to the cdncert. 
The céllege cdtaldg/and the wéekly bulletin. 
The président rése/and made a spéech, 
I wréte them a Iétter /and I hdpe they will dnswer. 
, / won " / 
He saw the movie/and thén wént home to study. 
as, Vowel reduced to [e]. 
Practice 
/, We / “ Fo sth id Me “ Zz “” 
He’s as old as she; as far as I know; as I was saying; as long as we could; as fast as you 
/ ” i “ zz m 
can; he acted as président; det as if you kndw: as she was opening the ddor; white as snow, 


/ ”, / 
sure as fate; rich as Réckeféller, 
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but. Vowel reduced to [a]. 


Practice 


ry fst 4 i Z a Paete a / 4 
Hé tikes it but I dén’t; it was cold but 1 didn’t mind it; they have but one sister: but not for 
/ “ / . / ” i, a 4 Hos / / 
long; all but this gne; all the rést but one; théy’re going, byt I’m staying here; oh no, but I 
/ 
edn't: but good! 
ot. Vowel reduced to [a]. 
Practice 
aay / uv 7 bach / / at “0 / 
Two gr three of them; either you gr he; now gr never; dead or alive; do they sell Buicks 
ediasant si / / / vu me / ee 
gr Cadillacs; in Washington or Néw York; live or die; sink gr swim; take it gr leave it; odds 
/ LG es a / 
or evens; like it gr not, 
4 
nor, Vowel reduced to [#1], 
Practice 
Ur, / wd 4 ae, J “ ” “ / 
Neither you nor I; neither John nor Julia; neither rain nor snow; neither friends nor money, 
than. Vowel reduced to [a]. 
Practice 
F cs ee a Zé “ A de “w & u, 
He’s older than I; we live farther from the college than you do; more than fifty dollars; 
c) a 3 
“ / / / Bh ais 
less than we expécted; it’s Gasier than I thought; lighter than air; it’s later than you think; it’s 
if 
colder than yésterday. 
that, Vowel reduced to [a]. 
Note. This word is so unimportant in conversation that it is possible to omit it completely. 
But since it is used by people whose speech is more formal and is used in the written and 
printed language, it is well to practice the following groups both with the word and without it. 
se de ‘ ee ee Fahl py 
Remember not to pronounce it like that, the demonstrative, as in ‘‘That man, That’s ft. 
Practice 
ra a a, a, / “a / / 
The man (that) I saw; she said (that) she’d come; I wish (that) I could; those notes (that) you 
1 D i a 1 / 1 
tdok; they know (that) you’re here; they say (that) she’ ll dfe: the day (that) Yaser arrived; the 


place (that) they cdme to, 
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F, Possessive Adjectives. Your, her, his, their. 


Your. Vowel reduced to [e] . 
Practice 
What's your ndme? I sdw your father today. Did you lése your shirt? How's your méther? 
Hére’s your change, You got your chéck, didn’t you? 
her. Vowel reduced to [«].H is lost in rapid conversation, 
Practice 
What’s (h)er ndme? 1 saw (h)er fdther toddy, Did she lése (h)er purse? How’ s (h)er mother? 
Hére’s (h)er package. She got (h)er chéck, didn’t shé? 
his, Vowel reduced to [1] . 
Practice 
What's (h)is name, I saw (h)is father today, Did he lose (hyis passport? How's (h)is meéther? 


” / “ 
Hére’s (h)is slide rule, He got 


/ Warn acil 
i (h)is check, didn’t he? 


their. Vowel reduced by some speakers to [8]. Some keep the sound of [¢], but it is shorter 
than in the stressed form of ‘‘their’’. 


Practice 

What's their name? I sdw their father toddy. Did they 1dse their shifts? Héw’s their mother? 

/ ” w / 4 / 
Hére’s their street address, They got their money, didn’t théy? 
Note. See the difference in stress when people are making the acquaintance of each other, 
/ , 
What's your name? My ndme’s dn, What's your name? 
G. One, some, so 
one, When one is used as a pronoun after adjectives the vowel sound is reduced to [e]. 
Practice 
f / / / / rd 7 
This gne; that gne; the red gne, the black gne, the red gnes; the black gnes; a good gne; 
/ / Z 

some good gnes; anygne; somegne. 


Remember, As a numeral, one is ‘‘important’’ and will receive primary or secondary stress. 


Ex, He bought one tie, 


some. When ‘‘some’’ is used to express a smallindefinite quantity before a noun the vowel is re- 
duced to [al . 
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Practice 
uw / ne é 2 ra ‘ pa at 
I want sgme bread. They néed some money. We took some exercise, I'd ifke some sugar, 
“ 4 / A a # / 
pléase. Would you like some coffee? Some other péople came in later. I néed some sleep, They 
y / i é — ‘: 

ate sgme {ce cream, But, when ‘‘some’’ is used as an adjective or pronoun showing contrast, 

jt receives primary or secondary stress. 

Practice 

ca “ Eo op / ” ae / Wy % “ue ae / ” 7 
Some péople like it, and dther péople don’t, Some like it and some don’t. Some day you’ ll 
‘ / A MA 7 / 
say it naturally, Sdémetimes we sing and sémetimes we dance, 
so. Vowel reduced to [@ ], especially between two strong stresses, 

Practice 
/ / i doa / i Tire vi 5 ik ee 
lm 89 sleepy. He’s 89 nice! It’s $9 cold He has sg much energy. That’s not sg good, I’m 
/ ‘ ” “ / 

89 used to it now, There are sQ many of ys. 


, ; ; ‘ ere | 
Note. The informal way of saying good-bye can be expressed with different stresses. So long. 


sd lng. Or, (reduced), sg Ing. $'idng. 
H, What 


There is a general American tendency to reduce the vowel to [2]. However, there is also re- 
sistance to this reduction. 


1. What as an interrogative word. 
Practice 
A “ f uw i “ Zé r 
What time is it? What time do you have? What else do you want? What do you think of it? 
2. What as a relative pronoun, 
Practice 
wy “ db a ” if a “ / “ / ij 
I don’t know what you think, but I know what I think, I know what I want. Do what you can,! 
/ fsa / 4 / d / 
Théy saw what you saw, The book describes what the atom can dé, They say what they mean. 
3 c) a c) 
3. What_a in exclamations. 
Practice 
% / “” 4 a Z, 
What a pretty girl! What a nice party! What a gdod time we had! What a nuisance! What & 
f uv 4 
stupid thing to say! 
“ " i “ / 
But to show strong approval or disapproval it may be stressed, What a man! Whét a méss! 


/ “w 
What a crime! 
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The Reduced Vowel in Auxiliary Verbs 


Auxiliary verbs are ‘‘unimportant’’ in affirmative and interrogative sentences, except when they are 
at the end of a thought group. They have a reduced vowel sound unless the speaker stresses them in 
‘order to give special meaning to the statement or question, The main verb is the important element. 
The auxiliary is spoken quickly, with a reduced vowel sound, 


A special section of the manual, Chapter IX, will present the situations in which the vowel of the 
auxiliary is not reduced. 


Note. Some speakers of English do not reduce the vowel of the auxiliary in the interrogative. But 
it is a good thing to practice it that way since you will hear it very often, and it makes a big differ - 
ence in the rhythm and speed of the sentence. 


1. be, Vowel reduced to [1] . 
Affirmative Interrogative 
We must be gding. Will it bg tinder tive ddllars? 
He had to be_on time, Will it be long, now? 
I have to nee for Néw York. Can thése be yours? 


But, final. Where can she be? 


2, am, Vowel reduced to [@], or to zero, with ’m, 
} gm (I’m) tired as can bé, Am I through now? 
jam (I’m) ledving at néon. 4m f auentbed to dé it? 
What Lam (I'm) déing isn’t éasy. Am I too dld? 


But, final, Don’t tell him where I dim, 


Vowel reduced to [9], or to zero, with ’s, 


3. is, 
F / “ / “ 
She 2 is (she’s) resting now, Is she here now? 
md 
/ ” Mi / / ’ 
I know what she 2 is (she’s) thinking. What tis (what’s) she thinking? 
He is (he’s) dver thére. Whd is (whd's) that? 
ye we 
It is (it’s) Only to trile, Is it true? 
“ a) 
But, final. Do you know how did she {s? 
4, are, Vowel reduced to [a ] , or to zero, with ’re. 
/ 4 wf 
You are (you’re) too tired, Are you too tired? 
/ 
They are (they’re) hére again, Are they hére again? 
/ / 
We are (we’re) sick of it, Are we alone? 
ry 


/ . 
But, final. I’m sure you are. 


5. was. 
6. were, 
7, has. 
8, have, 
9, had. 
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Vowel reduced to [a]. 
Affirmative 
Va ” v 
He was thére last night. 
ue Z 
The show was over. 


Ruth was with us. 


But, final, He showed me where it was, 


Vowel reduced to [a]. 

“ Ht WA 
We were there before five, 
They were Always Ite. 
aif ”, tA 
Four questions were enough, 


/ 
But, final, Tell us where you were, 


Vowel reduced to [a ], or to zero, with ’s, 


A) / 
He (h)as (he’s) gone home. 
The ddor (bas béen closed, 
ee 
She (h)as gone for some coffee, 
en) > 


But, final, I dén’t think he hds. 


Vowel reduced to [a], or to zero, with ‘ve, 


Weave (we've) ddéne it. 


Tell me what they. (have (they’ve) déne, 


You (h)ave (you've) made us happy. 
Ww 
But, final, I belfeve they have. 


Vowel reduced to[e], or to zero, with ’d. 


Thad (1’d) 
You had (You'd) 
He had (He'd) 
She had (she’d) éaten it. 
Tt had 

2 
We had (we'd) 
They had (they’d) 


7 
But, final, He said that he had, 


Interrogative 
4 alt 
Was (hye there last night? 
Was the show ver? 


Was she glad to go? 


/ " / 
Were we thére whén you arrived? 

“ , RA “ / 
Were John and his friend there too? 


P< cat 
Were you satisfied with your grade? 


“u ” / 
Has (he been here already? 
Has the ddor béen cldsed? 


Has she alreddy gone? 


er 
Have we got everything? 
Y hea 
Have they agréed to_it? 
8 we 


a 1 v4 
Have you béen thére before? 


Mt 2 eA 
come in time? 


H ad they 


10, 


I. 


12, 


shall. 


would, 


.3, should, 


can, 
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Note. Remember that when has, have or had is the main verb, expressing possession or 


cs a f as 4 ff rs a a 7 
must’’ the sound is not reduced, Ex. | have to gd now. We had a tést. She has two bréth- 


ers. 


Vowel reduced to [a], or to zero with ‘IL 


Affirmative Interrogative 

will (71) 7 | 
You will (you'll) will you 

le will (he* 11) Will Ce 

wt / “ / 
She will (she'll) arrive on time Will she > find time? 
t will (it’1l) WiLL it 
a 3 
We will (we'll) Will we 
a a ear 

They will (they’1l) Will they i 


4 “ / 
But final. I dén’t think they will. 


Note. Most Americans use will, 'll, to express future time for all persons. The use of 
shall is disappearing. If it is used to express determination it is stressed, In that case, 
it does not have a reduced vowel, When shall is used without stress the vowel is reduced 
to[el]. 


/ 
We shall see, Shall we dance? 
But, final, I’m sure we shall. 
Vowel reduced to [a], or to zero, with ‘d, 


I, you, he, she) 


Would (I, you, he, she) 
it, we, they ) 


rig A oe 
it, we, they } prefer hamburger? 


would prefér milk 


But, final, He could if he would, 
Vowel reduced to[a]. 


I, you, he, she) 


Should (I, you, he, she) es 
it, we, they ) a be here at five? 


b 
should be there soon, ‘ 
a it, we, they ) 


But, final, I believe you shduld, 


Note. Special attention should be given to practice of the reduced, or weak, form of this 
auxiliary. If it is not reduced properly in the affirmative and interrogative the student will 
pronounce the word so that it sounds like the negative, can’t. 


a / /. 
I can pronolince it corréctly, Can I lift it? 
fe Mee ik ” Z 
You can see it now. Can you come tonight? 


, / J 
He can come this évening Can (hje sing? 
3 oI 
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Affirmative Interrogative 
d £ i 
She can help you tomorrow. Can she sew? 
“. va / x f 
It can talk like a human. Can it be raining? 
| / da. then, L 
We can leave after breakfast. Can we both lift it? 
/ “ A 
They can really swim. Can they swim? 


Note. In short sentences where there is no other verb following can, the auxiliary is 
stressed, 


” / " / i ym / my 2 “ 
Can you? yds, 1 cdn, D& it if you cdn, I'll céme when I cAn, Come whén you cdn. 


Note, Can’t, the negative of can, is always stressed, 


ay / ss / 2 ” “a “ \ “ 
Ex. I can’t dé it tod4y, They c&n’t téll me why, Jéhn cAn’t have his cdr, Mary sdys she 
Tiger. i 
can’t come, 
15, could. Vowel reduced to [ae]. 


I, you, he, she) 


Coyld you tél1 me the time? 
it, we, they) 


could nélp them. 


But, final, He would if he could, 


16. must, Vowel reduced to [oe]. 
I myst tél you a joke. Myst I téke Sff mf hat? 
You must be hungry, Must you be back right away? 
He myst take the pldne at four. Myst he téll you éverything? 
She must prepare Linch, Must she always dréss fp? 
We must decide now. Must we take that tést? 


But, final, I'L do it if J mist, 


17, do, does, did. These auxiliaries are emphatic in the affirmative, Therefore vowel sounds are not 
reduced, They can be reduced in the interrogative, 


I ad want it, Dg you (d’you) like Turkish coffee? 
She ddes like them. Does she want to dénce? 
We dfa 20, of course. Did they gét thére on time? 


But, final, What can they ad? I hear that she dées, See what né dia. 


Practice, Read the following passage, making a special effort to reduce the vowels of the 
unimportant words. 
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” / 
A Trip to Yellowstone Park 


Dear Folks: 

Last week we had a few days off between quarters, from Thursday to Monday, so we decided to go 
to Yéllowsténe Park which isn’t very far from the University. There were six of us in the car, but we 
had a cémfortable trip. It took about halfa day to gét there, We started at six in the morning and arrived 
at about a quarter to one, Karim was the driver, and he doesn’t like to step on the gas or we could have 
been there at a quarter to twelve, 

We went into the park and had a good lunch at the ld Faithful — That’s an Crvenmaciene place to 
begin a tour of the park, You can watch for the great geyser to spout, They call it Ola Faithful, because 
it always spouts at regular doeceoewesta, We saw it spout twice, and then got in the car and drove around 
for the rest of the afternoon, We saw a lot of bears, I think we counted at least forty-two of them, I 
can’t take time today to write all about it, but will tell you some more in the next letter I write to the 
family, 

With love to all, 
Abdul 


CHAPTER 


THE LINKING OF WORD TO WORD WITHIN THOUGHT GROUPS 


There are four different ways in which the words in a thought group are linked together. Each way 
has its special influence on the flow and rhythm of the group. 


A, Linking Vowel to Vowel. Signs SO A 


This type of linking is very important. Ithelps to keep the words moving quickly and easily when- 
ever, within the thought group, a word endingin a vowel comes before a word beginning with a vowel. 
Students whose languages make great use of the glottal stop will need especially long practice in 
keeping the vocal cords vibrating between the two vowels, It is recommended that preliminary 
practice be done, at slow tempo, with low pitch and exaggerated force to such combinations as 
now I, though I, may_I, high_wp. Have the student keep one hand pressed to his throat so that he can 
feel" the eto Fhe practice materials given below, if done at an unnaturally low pitch in slow 
tempo, and with extra force, will help increase the vibrancy of the voice for many students, In- 
creased vibrancy in utterance is a great need of most Orientals. 


After the student does it well in slow motion, he should do it at normal or even an overly fast 
rate, The faster he can do these short thought groups, the more likely he will be to do others ade- 
quately as he meets them in reading. This linking of vowel to vowel is one of the timesavers of 
American English. 


1, If the first vowel is made in the front of the mouth (a front vowel) a glide sound, like the y in 
you, is made between it and the following vowel, Ex. May J; she isn’t; highs up; they, eat; pie aot 
cake; very easy. 


While practicing slowly the y glide, exaggerate the slit position of the lips and the jaw motion. 
Reduce to normal at normal speed, 


2. If the first vowel is made in the back of the mouth (a back vowel) a glide sound, like the w in 
we, is made between it and the following vowel. Ex, Hot wens expect; aq its tee us; kno | it. 
blue or red, 

W 
While practicing slowly the w glide, exaggerate the rounding of the lips and the jaw motion, 
Reduce to normal at normal speed, 


/ / As 
Note, In some cases there is a glide sound inside a word. Ex. coexist, cgoperate, cgeducation, 
Smee Ww Ww w 
ie 4 / acl if. fas / wf 
agréeable, doing, aorta, Noel, pro(h)ibition, reality, Seattle, San Diego, 
y Ww y W Ww y y 


y 
Note, If the first vowel is -a, with the reduced vowel sound [a] , there is no glide sound, but 


Hee eee 6 i i /, 
the vocal cords keep vibrating. Ex, Virginia answers; the opera ended; a sofa in the réom; 
i F LN a a 
lowa is near Missouri. 


Note: Review Chapter I, pages 1 and 2, paragraph D, especially the notes on y and w. 
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Practice 


With front vowel sounds..Sign[y] 


Spellings -ai, -ay, -e, -ea, -ee, 
-eigh, -ey, -i, -ie, -igh, -oy, -uy, 
-ye. 


1. We dlways oy I that way. 
2, iy sée 2 andther one? 
3. They are trég.as birds. 
4, Hew Understands the ¢ daswer. 
=: oe is népry 3 in ft 


pars 


y 
6, The 6nd of the 2 dvening has come. 


hae 


y 
Ve THEY S at nin Se things. 
¥ 
8. They "afy.{ ite the apples. 
y-¥ y 
9. Pay.us for the éther ticket. 
y y 


10, It will be Over thrée or four. 
¥ 


¥ 
11, You can fly over the Alps. 
y 


¥ 
12, High 1 in the aky are some birds, 
y ¥v 


* é 
13. Thirty of my answers are correct. 
, 


y 
; e / 
14) Lonly want my own, 
¥ Y 


i 
15, Can she éver sée it? 
¥ y 


16, The Béy of Tints may arrive. 
v v 


With back vowel sounds, Sign [w] . 


Spellings -aw, -ew, -0, -0e, -00, 


-ou, -ough, -ow, -u, -ue. 


They g6 3 fn and g6 dut. 
Ww Ww 


at 1 y 
She’s tég old tq dsk that. 
w w 


nt eg Z 
You 1 appear now ¢ and then. 


Do.our friénds rad wit? 
Ww 

You.o Gught to spéak to ce dveryone. 

w 
Tw6 and twé ¢ are fdur. 

a 

/ 
Sol go: & fneova store, 
Ww w 
So-all of y ou ot others can come, 
w 
a éther shdw is sé interesting. 
w Ww 
séna a ble one to éveryone. 
w w 
They fléw.dver twé did towns. 
W W 

Whe § asked vd quéstion? 
How snd now a os daverbs, 
You.¢ ter adr stay, 
sie di were you_in May? 

w w 


Z 
He talked to us téa-dften, 
W Ww 


Exercise. Use the above signs to mark the linking of vowel to vowel in the following passage. 
Then read it many times until you canfeel that you are Goths it naturally. Divide the sentences 
with the mark for the thought group, 

Bill. We saw a new and very interesting film yesterday at the Odeon. Two ‘or three of the 
actors were new in-the business, but they all knew a lot about-the art of being natural, It was 
the story of a bachelor who always spent the evenings with two other fellows. They usually had 
three or more beers in the old cat, Afterwards they often stood on the street corner to see if 
they could see a pretty girl go by. Now and then one of them would say, ‘‘Let’s go out to the 
beach. 1 know a nice place,’’ So all three would go and lie on the beach till the sun was low in 


the west, There was no other way to entertain themselves, They didn’t know any interesting 


girls to go around with. 
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Andy, Oh, 1 know all about that film. I saw it the other day. I didn’t find it so interesting. 


The situations were too ordinary. No excitement. No entertainment to it. 


. Linking Consonant to Vowel 


A consonant linked to a following consonant interrupts the easy relaxed flow of the sounds in a 


thought group, Ex, Take 7 that back, But a consonant linked to a following vowel helps the flow along. 


Ex, Out_of_an_ old dpera. This feature of English is the same as the liaison in French. The French 


language does not permit liaison between any or all words in a thought group. English does, however, 


and this fact accounts for many smooth and easy passages in our spoken language which make a 


strong contrast to passages in which consonants are linked to consonants. 


Note. Remember that final e is silent in most words, You link the consonant which precedes it. 
Ex, mak(e) it, Uncle) Edward, ar(e) interested. 


Practice, Sign... 


1, 


2 


10. 


Lil. 


dads 


/ / / ny f 
Ata store; at_another store; at_an dld stdre; at_an Old émpty stdére, 
7 / u“ 4" / “ / May 
From_an aunt; from_an_aunt_of mine; from_an_old aunt_of mine; from_another old aunt of 
“ 
mine, 
/ / ” ” u" /. 
For_an hour; for_another hour; for_another_hour and a half, 
/ i uy ‘ / 
With our uncle; with our Uncle) Edward; with andther of our tincles, 
ee oN ee PES 
/ D / a " 
The name_of_a réstaurant; the ndmes_of our réstaurants; the ndmes 3 of dny of oir réstau- 
ined 
rants in town, 
vy: / y 4 ~ Q tA 
As I wag entering; as] wag ¢ating; as ] wag éating at an {interesting dld restaurant, 
Rue WEARS nue We S Ror WARS SLs 
uv af 
To tak(e) a shdwer; he wanted a shéwer; he wdnted a shdwer_in an extra big hurry. 
/ / u / “ fa / 
Most_of_us; most_of us in our class; most_of_us in our class ar(e) interested; most_of us in 
v p tig ll 
our class ar(e) interested_in Answering olit loud, 
“ / ” ” ” fw ” “ “ fc cificyit 
About_a year_ago; he cam(e) about_a year_ago; she said (hje cam(e) about ra year ago last_ 
ra 
August, 
” / “ won / g “ " wow / ue < w 
After_Ellen_ arrives; eat after Ellen arrives; they say we ll eat after Ellen arrives in town, 
Men tt PA a Wg Ut 4, ” au va a ‘ a. 
In_an_old 1 automobile; they rod(e) in an 1 old automobile, they rod(e) § around awhile) in an 1 Old 


n 4 
automobile. 


¥ P / , » 
Lik(e) dur dwn; like) ours dwn decent; he hag an accent_ag unusual ag_our_own decent. 
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Exercise. Mark the linkings of consonant to vowel in the following passage with the sign —_ 
Practice reading the passage as smoothly as possible. 


Class Reunion 

About a week ago, Iwas ataparty with a lot of officers of our senior class, which graduated 
in 1947. It was held in the evening at a late hour, so that we could all make it. A number of 
our old classmates had an engagement earlier in the evening for a dinner of the Alumni As- 
sociation, so they couldn’t get away for an eight-thirty event. 

When it got around to nine o’clock, and they hadn't showed up yet, we went ahead anyway. 
There wasn’t any time to waste in waiting for the late ones, so we started our program on the 
dot, It only took a few minutes to get organized, and all of us pitched in to make it a real old- 
time celebration. There were toasts and speeches, and a lot of tom-foolery, in addition to the 
more serious business of doing honor to the leaders of our old class, which had made such 
an excellent record in the late forties. 

C, Linking Vowel to Consonant 

Not many English words end in vowel sounds in proportion to the total number of words in the 
language. But there are groups of short words, mostly of one syllable, which end in a vowel sound, 
which are very frequently used in conversation, They include many of the common-function words, 
common adjectives and adverbs, and a number of one-syllable verbs of German origin. 

Ex. The, a, 1, me, you, he, she, we, they, to, into, so, though, through, how, now, may, my, by, 
any, new, few, blue, true, free, high, low, tree, sea, tea, be, see, do, go, know, grow, show, row, 
throw, sew, etc, 

These short words often come one after the other in a thought group, If they do not receive a 
stress, they are spoken very rapidly. Even the stressed ones are shorter in time than at the end of a 
group, because the breath is stopped by the consonant which starts the following word, This gives 
a staccato effect to many groups of little words that come together in conversation. You may find 
two or three, or as many as ten of these words in succession in some groups. The student should 
practice pattern groups of these combinations of short words. You will gain ease and speed in con- 
versation as you develop the habit of practicing interesting groups of words like these which you hear 


people use, 


‘Practice, Vowels linked to consonants, Sign - . Place this sign at the level of a dash, The sign 
indicates a little break in the voicing of a vowel, but also a quick movement to the next word, 


4 Ay / “ “ / ae: 
1, The-movies; to-the-movies; gd-to-the-médvies; to-gé-to-the-mdvies; \ you-dd-gé-to-the- 
‘1 ey tol 
movies, don’t you? 
/ / r / na / Je “ 
2, The-game; to-the-game; g6-to-the-game; to-gd-to-the-game; do-you-go-to-the-game? 
z ‘a “a ve ” ‘ / 
3, The-bdrber shdp; to-the-barber shép; gé-to-the-néw-bérber shdép; do-you-gé-to-the-néw- 


barber shop? 
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a fA eS a ee we 2 of we aw a Ws “ z a a 
4, Blue-shirt; a-blue-shirt: a-néw-blue-shirt; buy a-néw-blue-shirt; I-saw-you buy a-new- 
" ” u ie , p eae 
piie-shirt; I-s4w-you-buy-the-néw-bifie-shitt you-hdve én. 
er / ” @ “ Z a a 7 w ee 
5. How-do-you; how-do-you-do?; how-do-you-know- why-they-do-that? 
a Zé ‘a cas 4 eo oor 4 
6, Néw-we-g6-to-the-shdéw; néw-we-go-to-the-new-shéw-to-sée-the-Blue-Dragon. 
Z uw / fa a f ee ue a 4 ve fi 
7, SO-you-see; so-you-see-how; so-you-see-how-few-we-now-have. 
fe LE Veer a uw FE +t LEE “ a “ 
8. We-see; we-do-see; we-do-see-why; so-we-do-see-why,; so-we-do-see-why-they-know-how- 
“a f 
to-grow-flowers. 
ee : aT ae ‘ ee. ie 
9, They-show-ydu; they-~shdéw-yoll-how:. they-shéw-you-how-to-do; they-show-you-hdw-to-dé- 
ree rs 2 
the-tw6-néw-dance stéps. 
Wee eee / a a ft A aeas wey uw 
10. Why-do-you; why-do-you-try; why-do-you-try-to-be-through-by-two-to-threé-minutes befére 
4 
I-go? 


Exercise. Place the sign - between the short words ending in a yowel before a consonant, Try 
to read the passage rapidly and smoothly. 


Where and How to Go 


50 now you want to know how to do the sights in New York? You don’t need to be too rich to 
see the high spots. When I say the high spots, I know you may be thinking of the hot spots. But 
you may do so many interesting things at small cost, if you don’t try to do the hot spots. 

If you know how to use the subway to go to where you want, you may be sure you will save a 
lot of money. To go in ataxi to see the high spots, the cost may be too high. Do you see the point? 

A true New Yorker knows how to go to Coney island, how to go to the Statue of Liberty, how 


et Mg / Z * : : 
to go to the Zoo, how to get to the Empire State, to the museums, to the United Nations, by taking 


the subway. 
I may have some time this afternoon to show you the two new bank buildings near the Grand 
/ 
Central, if you want to see how they look. Maybe we can do a few other sights before you go to 


/ 2 
the Flower Show. 
Linking Consonant to Consonant 


We have seen that the primary and secondary stresses of a thought group establish the high points, 
around which the other words group themselves, Then we found that the reduced vowel in the unim- 
portant syllables of long words, and in many function words of one syllable, make it possible to move 
quickly from one ‘‘important’’ word to another in the thought group. 


We have also seen how the linking of consonant to vowel, page 34, vowel to vowel, page 32, and 
vowel to consonant, page 35, ties the words between. stresses together, so that the group can be 
spoken as one word. : 


The basic rhythm of English is established by the things mentioned above. But that rhythm is 
broken up by the consonants, 
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English is full of consonants. The great majority of the words in English end in consonant sounds. 
If you have studied French you know that most final consonants in that language are not pronounced, 
(Ex, pas, pied, fait, parler.) In other languages which come from Latin (Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, 
etc.) the great majority of words end ina vowel sound. In all these Romance languages the words and 
syllables flow quickly and easily, since there are few consonants at the end of words or syllables 
which stop the sound of the vowels. 


The fact that English has so many consonants at the end of syllables and words makes the rhythm 
of the language more complicated, Each consonant which ends a syllable inside a word or at the end 
of a word causes a short stop of the flow of sound. We will call this a ‘‘holding’’ operation, or a 
“hold’’. The stop will be represented by a __ written under the consonant that is to be held, Ex, 
Blackboard, postman, hat, dog, it takes time, mak(e) them stop, 


- Linking Single Consonant Sounds 


In these new exercises we will divide the consonants into two groups, because there is a little 
difference in the ‘‘feel’’ of the holding operation in the two groups. 


Group 1, The stop consonants, They are called stops because they are formed by stopping the 


breath. They are: p, b, t, d, k, (c) and g. 


Group 2, We will call them breath consonants. Allofthem are formed while some breath is pass- 
ing out of the mouth or the nose, They are: j, f, 1, m,n, r, 8, V, Ww, z, ch, sh, and th, Some, 
like s and f, make a distinct sound of escaping air and are called fricatives, Others, like 1 and 
m, are made without the friction being distinctly heard. 


The first exercise will give practice on the linking of consonants that are alike, If you practice 
carefully on these, you will find that it will help you to link together more easily the consonants that 
are not alike, 


1. Stop Consonants, Sign “~ , 


No breath escapes with the first one, It is held for a short time and breath escapes with the 
second, Make the stop short and sharp, Exaggerate the sound and the effort at first, then do it 
in more relaxed manner, This will help you to feel the differences between the linking of stop 
consonants and breath consonants, 


Practice 
age -_~ on 

p=p You must stop playing. He won top place, It’s a deep pool, 
beb To rub both eyes; The cab broke down, A great hub-bub; 

lo oo _ 
tt I went to town, She at(e) ten cookies. We put two in the box, 
d-d He had done it. Isawa mad dog, They could drive it. 
cece | A comié Cartoon; Our musié élub; A publi¢ Gareer; 
kek He held a black king. A sick kangaroo; They mak(e) kodaks. 
g-g ‘We saw the big game. My bag got lost. Did your egg Bet cold? 


2, Breath Consonants, Sign “>. 


Enough breath escapes with the first consonant to make the sound distinct, The consonant is 
held a little longer than a stop consonant, especially if it is a voiced one jh Rh Ay. ¥ ZS, 
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Practice 


f-f 


in] 


Take off four pounds, 


on 
A large jewel, 


We're off for New York. 


ge 
I took orange juice. 


We'd laugh for an hour. 


In the village jail; 


1-1 They alf look alike. Cali Long Distance, They sell little dolis. 
m-m_ It was the same) man, He becani(e) nore at home. He cami(e) many times, 
n-n They worked teri nights, He can never do it. That’s his pen name, 

rer Some paper roses; I never read, Doesn’t it ever tain? 

s-s Let's send a telegram. It makes some sense, They pass gome cakes, 
vey They hav(e) very good food. We lov(e) vegetables. We drov(e) very slowly. 
w-w You can learn new ways, A few women came. A new washing machine. 
y-y The day you came, The way you dress, He’ ll buf your car. 

zz He lost hig Zither. The city wag Zoned. The zoo haf zebras, 
shesh Does she wash shirts? I wish she would come, They’re on the dish ¢ shelf, 
chech He has a gold watch chain. Speak to each child, : A rich Chinese merchant, 
th-th They both thought about it, He’s worth thousands. With t thanks, 


Linking One or More Consonants to Following Consonants. 


Since so many English words end in one, two, three and sometimes even four consonant sounds 
the non-native speaker of English often finds it hard to get the rhythm of thought groups containing 
such words, 


In general, we can say that one final consonant is held for a short time; two are held a little 
longer; three or more are held still longer. This means that you must take time to pronounce each 
consonant or group of consonants clearly enough to make other people hear them, Many Americans 
are not careful to pronounce all the consonants in the group distinctly, We call it ‘“‘sloppy”’ speech, 
But they still keep the correct rhythm because of long experience in speaking the language. You will 
need to practice hard on the groups of more than one consonant, in order to get the ‘feel’ and make 
yourself easily understood, After you listen to spoken English, and practice repeating interesting 
groups of words having hard consonant combinations, you will find you do not have to listen so in- 
tently to get the meaning of what is said around you, 


There are hundreds of possible combinations, In the following exercise you will find an example 
of each consonant sound being linked; first, by itself; second, combined with one other consonant; 
third, with two or more other consonants. 


Practice each sentence slowly at first. Exaggerate the hold, increasing the length of the hold as 
you find more consonants in the group. 
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Practice 


1 consonant 


“Dd 


c 


. sh 


th 


Sign 7 


He had a rub down, 
The civic center; 
His grade) | book; 

He got off the bus, 

I beg your pardon, 
Don’t judge me. 

Do you lik(e) ty wife? 
Call me at six thirty. 
Do you dréani much? 
Six maifi points; 

We hop(e) Bo. 

Fat from home; 

I miss ty parents. 
Two ways to do it; 
He got Sick. 

We've talked enough, 
They saw wood, 

The tax law; 

His jazz band; 
Some sang Songs, 
Two rich bankers; 
Some fresh flowers; 
They had chink so. 


“——~ 
They breath(e) hard. 


2 consonants 
Sign <7 


A tulip bulb grower, 
= 

Zinc bends easily. 

The grand stand; 


They played soft ball. 


He never begS my pardon. 


Fresh orarige juice, 
She likeS good wine. 
The bell’s ringing. 

He dreams very often. 
It rairis too much, 

We hopéd & 80, 

The cars came at nine, 
She missed the train, 
He reads two hours. 
They won't Stay. 
Their wives | left. 

I sawéd the wood, 

We waxed | the floors. 
A jazzed waltz, 

They hanged him, 

In maréh | time; 

The Welsh people; 

It’s worth trying. 


He breathéd deeply. 


She breathés more easily, 


3 or more consonants 
Sign .7 


A barbed wire fence; 
Zine’s very soft. 

The band’s | playing, 
The twelfth time. 

He begged her pardon, 
I arranged them, 

He links « consonants. 
He halts suddenly. 

He warmed | his hands, 
Against those ideas; 


Fie. 
He stamped the letter, 


—~ 
; I warned them. 


She rinsed the towels, 
He spends too much, 
He warits to study. 


He carved the turkey, 


She browned the bacon, 
A jinxed trip; 


— . 
A cleansed conscience; 


Y aliien.) 
He wrenched his arm. 


ny, 
He welshed three times. 


Five twelfths stronger; 
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Exercise for Linking Consonants 


sonants should be made. Primary and secondary stresses have been indicated, Read the passage over 
many times, trying for a natural, easy manner of reading. Mark the thought groups. 


Mark the following passage with <~ , at allplaces where the ‘‘holding’’ operation for linked con- 


On the West Coast 


Z a De ” ers ” “f a” 
Whén we were in California last March, we had the good luck to meet some friends we’d made 


two yéars befére in New york, They had their ear with them since they had driven from the East, 

We didn’t héve a cdr, so Mf, and Mfs, Hdlden wanted béth of us to jdin them in toliring the Wést 

Coast. The weather was fine, so we spent four wéeks with the Héidens, traveling as far séuth as San 

Diégo, and tp north to Seattle and Vancduver. But what we Iked mdst was jlist staying in $4n Fran- 
y y 

cisco, t&king shért trips to fnteresting pléces nearby. We néver got tired of eréssing the twé big 


/ - v / 2 , , D 
bridges, the Golden céte Bridge and the Bay Bridge; espécially at night time or at sinsét, It was 


tf ee qe Z a 
like traveling in a dream land, 


CHAPTER 


THE CONSONANTS T AND D 


We make a special study of these two consonants because they are among the most commonly used 
ones in the language, The sound of t and d as pronounced by Americans differs in a number of ways 
from the sound of the same consonant pronounced in a similar situation by the English, 


If your teacher of English was from England or was taught by someone who learned English from an 
Englishman, you will find the American t and d hard to get used to, In general, we do not explode 
breath with these two consonants as strongly as the English do, We do not use as much force, Some 
foreign students say we do not pronounce these consonants at all. Some say we swallow them. 


The fact that Americans pronounce t and d in more relaxed manner than the English makes the 
vrhythm and movement of our speech more rapid and smooth than their’s in many situations. It may 
therefore, at first, make our words harder to understand, This section of the manual will give you an 
explanation of the differences, and much practice material which will enable you to pronounce those two 
letters the way most Americans do, and so be able to hear them better. 


T and D are the same consonants. T is the voiceless form, and d is the voiced form. They are 
made with the same tongue position. The tip of the tongue is pressed against the tooth ridge, behind the 
front teeth, not on the teeth themselves, as in many languages, 

We find that there are three types of t and d, 


Type I. At the beginning of a word, Ex, time, dime. - 


‘Type UL. At the end of a word or at the end of a syllable inside of a word. Ex, part, partly, 
hard, hardly. 


Type lI. The reduced t and d between vowels inside a word, or inside a thought group. Ex. 
letter, ladder, ata dance, hada sandwich. 


Type’ I, At the beginning of a word. 

This is not the most common type of t. But it is the one which you learned first, no doubt. The ex- 
plosion of air which comes after it is used to make the vowel, or r sound, which follows. It is not part 
of the t itself, 

Practice. Pronounce slowly the following words, Remember that t and d are stopconsonants, Press 
the tongue tightly against the ridge back of the upper teeth. Hold the breath and feel the tension caused 
by the breath trying to get out. 

Say tt tt slowly and without voicing 

then, dd dd slowly and with voicing. 

Let only a little air escape as you practice the pure consonant. 

Now say the following words, slowly and with tension on the t and d. Tell, time, talk, take, tree, 
truck, trouble, try, Dell, dime, dark, dress, drum, draw, duck, dry. Repeat faster and faster, until you 


can say them very quickly. Remember that the consonant is the part that stops the breath; the following 
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vowel or r uses the breath that comes out when the consonant is finished, This is the easiest type of 
t and d to pronounce and to hear, They sound the same in English and American speech, 


Type Il. These are the real t and d, They make a complete stoppage of the breath, 


As most Americans pronounce them you do not hear any explosion of air following them, That is why 
many foreign students say that Americans do not pronounce their t’s and d’s. We do make the conso- 
nants, however, by pressing the tongue against the tooth ridge. An American listening to another Ameri- 
can knows the t or d has been made because the tongue, pushed against the tooth ridge, cuts off sharply 
the flow of air which was being used to’make the preceding vowel sound. This happens also in some 
people’s speech after an 1, m, n, or r sound. 


This type is found in four kinds of places. Signs t, d. 


4, 


1, At the end of a word pronounced by itself, Ex. Hat, went, bad, made. 
a; 
3. Inside a word, at the end of a syllable which is linked to a syllable beginning with a consonant, 


At the end of a thought group, Ex, They eat; in a seat; what we made; in the shade, 


Ex. Partly, contentment, hardly, woodwork. 
Inside a thought group linked to a word beginning with a consonant. Ex, At the end; a thought 
group; hard to say; send my books, 


Practice, Slowly and exaggerate the consonant, Do not release air with the consonant, 


1, 


At the end of a word pronounced by itself, 


Wet, let, set, sat, note, wrote, boat, coat, meet, seat, feet, eat, ate, worst, first, part, start, 
can’t, want, salt, halt, 

Add, dad, mad, sad, read, seed, weed, feed, good, God, hood, wood, hard, word, stand, hand, 
held, spelled. 


. At the end of thought groups. 


What I pought; what I caught; that he mét; where he sat; how I edt; when we méet; in the stréet; 
in the héat; on her fedt; ina béat; take my séat; when I write. 

Have you had; is he sdd; what they made; has he hedrd; go to péd; what’s your bid; that’s too 
pad; not a word: what she dfd; I’m so gldd, 


. Inside a word at the end of a syllable, linked to a following consonant in the next syllable, 


Pdrily, smartly, exactly, partner, apartment, conténtment, pdéstman, coéstline, boatman, 
téotrest, itsdit. 

/ / df é 5, tdodbé 2 Ledbé _— Feng il / 
Hardly, badly, gardener, héadless, fdodbdx, woodwork, séedbéd, seedling, gradebook, trade- 


mark, 


. Inside a thought group, linked to a word beginning with a consonant, 


The last time; the first time: the néxt time; af tive o'clock; a late trést; to eat macaroni; 
completé sflence; the strdef cér; what you edid: thaf makes sénse; af ndon; inked to a word; 
the néxt syllable; a thought group. 

In bad times; the road turns; she made bréad; gdod narks; he stbod still; & sd story; to read 


/ foi / aN J. and 
fast; a word gréup; the ld man; sori(e) céid beer; to stand néar. 
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A good handling of Type II t and d is very important for rhythm, The holding of that t and d be- 
for a following consonant can even be felt in the speech of those who say, the las’ time, the ol’ man, 
some col’ beer, to stan’ near. If the rhythm is there, the sense is clear, 


Special Case of Type II T and D 


There is a large group of words having t, tt, d and dd between vowels in which the sounds of these 
consonants are quite different in American English from the way they are pronounced by most yguish 
people, Good examples of those words are: Kitten, sudden, little, and middle. 


Most English people use a Type I t or din this situation and most Americans use a Type II, You 
will notice that the words can be spoken much more quickly in the American fashion, 


/ / z 
English, ki-ten, su-dgn, Ii-tel, mf-dgl. 
Jem Vee bem len 
American, kit’n, sud’n, lit’1, mid’l. 
=o) Te = 9 >a 
. These words always have a final n, or a final 1 sound. 


1 
2, There is always primary or secondary stress before the t or d sound, 
3, The t or d is held as if before a consonant in the following syllable. 


Notice, 


th Practice 


Say kit, kit, kit, holding the t tightly for a little while, Then.add n, still holding the tongue firmly on 
the tooth ridge. The air will rush out of your nose. 


Tyas 
kitten 
Gi 


Now read the following words rapidly until the rhythm comes easily and naturally. 


With two t’s: kitten, mittey, written, bittey, muttog, button, cottog, rote, gotten 
With one t: Latin, matin, satin, patent, potent, Satan, Dayton. 

= 9 =" -@ = ie rete 3 ba wai. 
With It, nt, rt: Mountain, fountain, certaih, curfaih, molfeq, importayt, 


dn Practice 
a 


Say mad, mad, mad, holding the d tightly for a little while, then add n, still holding the tongue firm- 
ly on the tooth ridge, The air will rush out of your nose, 


maddgn 

Now read the following words rapidly until the rhythm comes easily and naturally. 
With two d’s: madden, sadden, hidden, ridden, redden, soddey, suddey. 
With one d: laden, maiden, Dryden, Hayden, leaden. 
With rd, 1d: harden, pardon, garden, warden, burden, golden, oldey. 


—_ ili es, 
Note, The same combination of an is found in the negative form of the auxiliaries. hadn't, didn’t, 


couldy’t, wouldnt, shouldy’t. 
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fl Practice 
3 


Say lit, lit, lit holding the t tightly for a little while. Then add 1, still holding the tongue on the tooth 
ridge, but not quite so firmly as for n, Let the air escape over the sides of the tongue and out the mouth, 


little 
-@ 


Now read the following words rapidly. 


With two t's: little, cattle, battle, rattle, Seattle, settle, kettle, bottle, 
ass ae Ee tact € x asl = Saas 
With one t: metal, petal, natal, fatal, futile, vital, hospital, Italy. 
With nt, rt: mental, rental, dental, jentil, mortal, portal, chortle, continental, accidental, 


dl Practice 
3 


Say add, add, add, holding the d tightly for a little while. Then add 1, still holding the tongue on the 
tooth ridge, Let the air escape over the sides of the tongue and out the mouth, 


addle, 
="8 
Now read the following words rapidly. 


a a 


le; 


With two d’s: addle, paddie, saddle, middie, coddis, muddle, huddig, cuddle, puddle 
With one d: model, yodel, noodis, poodis, doodle. 
With nd, rd: bundlg, spindle, kindig, dwindle, burdig, gir dig. 
Bxercise 
1A little kitten was playing with a little poodle, 


i 


He had writtey in the middie of the gardey. 
3. After his pardon the warden helped him a littlg. , 
4, The bottle was made of metal. 
5. We mortals are ina muddle. 
6. He left a bundle of clothes in Dayfon. 
7, Her cotton mittens didn’t look like satin. 
8, Hayden and Dryden lived in olden times. 
9, A vital battle on a certain mountain, 

10. Safah couldn't or wouldn't speak Latin. 
‘Type Il, The reduced % and &, Signs *, a 
T and d, between vowels inside a word, or inside a thought group make sounds that are not full stops, 


This is especially true when the t or d follows a syllable that is stressed, but it occurs in thought 
groups containing the ‘‘unimportant’’ function words, at, but, it, that, what, etc. 
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wn 


In general American speech the t is a sort of fricative with air escaping around the edges of the 
tongue. The d has very weak voicing. Both consonants are said so quickly that sometimes they are not 
heard distinctly by people who are not used to American specch. At times it is difficult to tell whether 
the person speaking has used t or d, 


If you have studied English in a country where the pronunciation of the language follows the patterns 
of English as spoken in England you will notice the difference at once. In England the t and d between 
vowels are like Type I. They are pronounced with a stop. 


English: mdnta(r), 1d-te(r), mé-te(r), dagh-te(r), wd-te(r). 


American: bo ldter méter datight f a 
me an: m or, arg. é, “te: , daug gt, watgr, 


English: led-de(r), ld-ddg(r), réa~de(r), sd-dde(r), 
American: lieder, lddkigr, réatgr, sdcdgr. 


Notice how much more time it takes to pronounce the above words in the English manner, and how 
fast they can be said in the American manner. This is one example of how American English is develop- 
ing differences from English English, in the interest of economy of effort and speed of communication. 
The reduced t and d have a great influence on the movement and rhythm of American English, because 
they are such commonly used consonants, If you can learn to make this type of t and d easily, you will 
find that you can speak much faster and understand much more of the conversation you hear, 


Especially important is the use of this type in linking words together in a thought eroup. 


Practice 


1. 4. inside the word. Repeat the following groups rapidly many times. The faster the better. 
a. bitter, bewer, batter, butter, latter, letter, matter, bottom, hitter, hotter, sitter, titer, 
atom, waker, rooter, scodter, suitor, later, waiter, hater, trafsor, voter. 


Note. Students from the Far East who have trouble with the American r can be taught to make 
it in final position with the above series of words, spoken in rapid succession. The tip of the 
tongue brushing against the roof of the mouth with a backward movement ends up in the position 
for producing r. 


Note, For comparison and fixing the difference in quality of sound and rhythm, have the class 
repeat the kitten, mitten series in Special Case of Type Il, page 43, 
b. stésic, atitomasic, démocrétic, diplomatic, emphétic, artic, sdsurday, senator, dlevétor, 
Alligdtor , accélerfsor, debdter. ‘ : 
(with rt) porter, reporter, starter, garter, hives fon: 7 
(with nt) canker, wirker, ceriser, reriter, courity, twenty, mace Baiting 
pretty, witty, city, dixy, Bewy, Kiwy, Kasey, eighty, writing, eating, getting, heating, voting, 
sitting, noted, voted, seated, heated, parted, starsed, batted, dated. 
2. % linked inside a thought group. So many ofthe short words which are used in conversation end 
in t, Notice that when the words are said by themselves or at the end of a thought group, the 


final t is a stop, Ex. sit, get, eat, at, But when linked to a following vowel the t is reduced. 


“ 
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Practice these short sentences until you feel at ease with the linked reduced }, 


He gdka 3B. I dubs it. 1 kndw that(h)e can, 

Whata big surprise! It’s a habitof his. Did you edit? 

I’ve héarta idgabéus it. We saya while. We got.our tickets. 

1 le (hy im have my car. That’s parkof at, What, élse have you? 

They gé,along véry wéll, May 1 ga drink? We gdaway akan edrly hour. 
We gdxup ay efght. We lék(h)im ad. I pitta nickel in the méter. - 
He 1a (hyer sée them. They léyus céme fn. Have you mét all thése péople? 


3, W inside the word. The d does not have the fricative quality of 4, The tongue must press 
lightly on the teeth ridge long enough for the vocal cords to vibrate enough to make the voiced 
sound of d, But the voicing is not as strong as for Types I and II. The tongue moves quickly 
away; backward for an r or m sound, and forward for the other consonants. Wd is easier to 
pronounce than‘, It sounds more like d of Type I. But it must be done fast. 


citer, river, reader, weeder, seeder, kidder, later, sadder, raider, wader, natkir, muddy, 
bloddy, woody, hodded, wooded, tided. 


YW linked inside a thought group. So many of the verb forms in the past tense end in d, as well 
as the auxiliaries had, did, should, would, could, that it is a good idea to practice linking them 
rapidly to a following vowel with the reduced Se 


a 


Practice these short sentences until you do them easily and naturally, 


We hata gdod time. He mate) (h}er gd hdme. Who atQit? 

Couli(hye come tonight? —- Shoul&J tél thém? She réatla nével. 

We rotie : fu night. Thén we hatandther, They woul éf(ten talk. 
Could_dnyone go? We woult dlways télegraph. Dit gveryone sée it? 
We'td_éven pay. He rove _(h)is bike, We mae our beds, 

They hatour cérds. Was it gdotor bad? I héteW Zl they sdid. 

She nétéd_an écror. He voteya straight ticket. The batvor the good, 

They rdde on a bis. He sata 10x of ndnsense, Jdhn wantetandther chance. 


Exercise, Mark the three types of t and d in this passage then read aloud, making the distinction 
between the types. 


In the middle of the road, Mrs. Britton suddenly saw a little kitten, so she stopped her motor, got out 
of the car, and picked the little kitten up. She noticed that it was hurt. It looked as though it had been 
bitten by a dog. Her daughter was crying because she felt so sorry for the little animal. So Mrs. Britton 
put the little thing in the back seat and drove to the veterinary hospital where she left it, saying she 
would be back later. 
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Her daughter wanted to stay with the kitten, hoping it would get better. She petted it, as she waited 

for the doctor, When he looked at the kitten, he knew that it couldn’t live. He told the little girl she’d 
better not feel too bad about it. The kitten had to die, It was pretty hard to tell her that. 


Special Problems with T and D 


A, The Ending -ed of the Simple Past Tense of Regular Verbs. 


1, If the consonant which precedes the ending is t or d, the ending will make a syllable with the 
sound of ~ed. 


wait - wafted board ~ boarded 

hate ~ haxed aid - aited 

seat « seated weed ~ weetied 

start - started hand ~ hartdgd 

irrigate - irrigated herd ~ herded 

rate - ratgd command - commantied 


As you practice these verbs, try to make the difference between the stop t and d in the simple 
form of the verb, and the reduced t and d of the past tense, 


2, If the consonant which precedes is voiced (b, g, 1, m, n, r, Vv, z) the -ed will sound as voiced d, 
Make the hold on the preceding consonants. 


rub - rubbed robe - robed 
beg - begged drag - dragged 
call - called spell - spelled 
name = named form ~ formed 
mine - mined warn - warned 
fear - feared cheer - cheered 
move ~ moved love ~- loved 
jazz - jazzed gaze ~ gazed. 


3, If the consonant which precedes is voiceless (c, f, p, s, ch, x, sh, ph, k), the ending will sound 
like voiceless t. 


place ~ placed (t) } face - faced (t) 
telegraph - telegraphed (t) laugh - laughed (t) 
back - backed (t) lack - lacked (t) 
stop ~ stopped (t) stamp - stamped (t) 
pass ~ passed (t) class ~ classed (t) 
fix - fixed (t) mix - mixed (t) 
watch - watched (t) reach ~ reached (t) 
wash - washed (t) fish - fished (t) 


Linking the ending -ed 


When the sound is -ed, or d the linking is not so hard, When the sound is t it requires some 
practice to make the t sound naturally. 
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Practice 
t linked to consonants t linked to vowels 
FEW cites We ef ie / s 
They washed their shirts. I washed_a lot of things. 
ws / 2 uw 
He stépped the car. We stdpped at Rénd, 
They pla€ed their béts, She placed it on the table. 
ne sea is ” yf 
He stamped his letter, We stamped our letters, 
Nata ae a ra 
He backed to the pump, He backed up. 
” wf i es 
We dénéed till dawn. We danced_all night. 
yy Homcpart uy / 
He fixéd the speedometer, She fixed a lunch. 
gat / ” “" / 
We watched the newsréel. 1 watched_our car 
es oe " ” 1 
They ltinched befdre wé did, We liinched aroiind ndon, 
Wi “ u / “ 
He passed five Buicks, I passed another Ford, 


Notice how much easier it is to say the groups in column 2 than in column 1. You hold the t sound 
for a very short time before a consonant. You pronounce it with the following vowel, 


B, Rhythm Change Due to Linking 


Practice these sentences across the page. Notice the change in rhythm and speed between the 
sentences in the two columns. 


With stop t (hold the t) With reduced ‘(move quickly to the next word ) 
He got Bick. He goka 10K of présents. 

“ ” / “ / 
He let them go, He lex(th)em go. 

nom lA “ / 
He 1ét hér go, He lex (h)er go, 

aa Sa 

He 1éfhim gd. He 1éq (hyim ad. 
Does he eff inéat? Does he catia és of méat? 
He béftwd déllars. He béa ddllar, 
Dogs bite péople. He bis (h)is tongue, 


They edt downstairs. They s& in the béleony, 
Did you séf your watch? We sé out for Dallas. 
Meet my friénd Eddie, I’ve already me (h)im. 
We béat Corndll. we béayandther téam. 


a Let ‘ / 
They wrdéte many levers. ' She wr ote : a létter home. 
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They stayed af home, 

No gne but Bob is here, 

He sdid that Paul should gh 
whét lick! 

I know what they think, 
With stop d (hold the dj) 
We nad two sandwiches, 
They did their hémewérk. 
Charles made gdod grades. 
She s#id Mary could édme. 
We could néver dé it, 

How would théy knéw? 
They got bad Colds. 


We hada gdod time. 


Théy were aka dance, 
yds, but! don’t went £6, 
He said thaEd einpald dé it. 
What.a bit of hifrd Ick! 
Do you know wwtiarg { think? 


With reduced d (move quickly to the next word) 


We hata sdndwich, 

They dita 1d of things. 

Ide made ll thése phd ones. 
She saith Alice could céme. 
We could dlwdys do it. 

How ants inde 

Is it baLor gdod? 


p a a lla 
Was it gootl or bad? 


CHAPTER 


THE INFLUENCE OF STRESS AND INTONATION ON MEANING 


We have seen in an earlier lesson how the meaning which a speaker wishes to give to his words can 
be changed by shifting the stress from one word to another within the thought group. It is a very com- 
plicated matter. But if you want to learn something about it and so multiply many times the usefulness 
of the vocabulary you already can use, there are some ways to discover patterns in the use of stress 
and intonation that will make you feel more at home with the language. Of course, there is no good 
substitute for living with an American family, listening to and imitating the stresses, pitches and in- 
tonations of their everyday conversation! If you have a good ear you can pick up in that way many habits 
of shifting your meaning by shifting your stress and pitch. It takes years to get all of the refinements of 
thought which can be made in this way. Most Americans do not even know that they do this sort of thing. 
They did not learn how to do it by studying rules, They simply learned how, by hearing family and 
friends make the different sounds in different situations and then imitating those sounds in similar 
situations, 


We will begin with some short, simple sentences in which the number of possible changes is small, 
then go gradually to longer sentences where the number of changes possible is very great. After each 
sentence will be an explanation of what the speaker means when he gives certain stresses to certain 
words. The first sentence will have what we will call normal stress and normal meaning. It is stressed 
the way any American would read it without a context, 


You will notice that there is usually only one primary stress, and that there can be as many as five 
secondary stresses in a short sentence. Give a high pitch to the primary stress. That is the word which 
the speaker wants you to listen to most. The secondaries are said with almost uniform stress and pitch. 
Use normal stress for the words not marked with a stress and reduce all vowels that are so marked, 


If you find two or more primary stresses in a sentence, you can be sure there is strong emotion 
felt by the speaker. It may be joy, courage, confidence, surprise, anger, hate, mistrust, sorrow or 
some other emotion. i 


Imitate your instructor’s reading of each sentence, Different instructors will have different degrees 
of stress and pitch, but their patterns will be alike. Women usually use a greater range of pitch than 
men do, 


Meaning 
1. He spéaks Frénch, Normal, That is a language he speaks. 
He spéaks Frénch, I’m sure that he does. He may not read or write it. 
Hé spéaks Frénch, I’m not sure if the others do. 
Hé spéaks Frénch, We're surprised, perhaps glad, that he does. 
2. Inéed méney, Normal, I haven’t any, or enough, money. 
Indéed money. I need it very badly. 
i nBed méney. Maybe some others don’t, but I do. 
inéed méney! I’m broke, I may get desperate. 
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“us / 
. We like Ike. 
oe, 
We like Ike, 
A , 
We like Ike, 
4 if 
We like Ike! 


_ Whd sdid thae? 
4 uy / 

Who said that? 
ae ” 

Who said that? 


/ 
Whd said that? 
. Buy me sgme candy, 
Buy me some candy. 


” / ” 

Buy me some candy. 
wt / “we 

Buy me some candy, 


eo? z / 
Buy mé some candy! 


3 / 
. John has a car. 


/ ‘1 
John has a car. 


géhn hds a cdr, 

John has a car! 

. Why is it sd céld in hére? 
Why is it 86 cdld in nére? 
why {s it sé céld in hére? 
why fs it sé céld in hére? 
Why is it sd céld in hére? 
why és ft sd cdid in hére? 

. Tr¥ to make (h)im Uinderstdnd. 
Try to make (h)im linderstand. 


Try to make (h)im inderstand, 
all 


a“ PcG ae ie ema “” 
Try to mak(e) him understand, 


ran ee 
. What do you knéw about music? 
What do you know about music? 


What do you know about mtisic? 


Normal. Ike is the man we like, 
We do not dislike him. 
Maybe you don’t, but we do, 


An election slogan. It is shouted, It means all of us are very 
fond of and will vote for our Candidate Ike. 


Normal, Something was said. 1 am interested that it was 
said. 


The thing that was said interests me very much, I’m a bit 
surprised or concerned that it was said. 


I want to know the name of the person who said that. I may 
disagree with him. 


It’s an insult. I’m ready to fight him. 
Normal. Candy is what I want. 
If you can’t get it any other way, then pay for it. 


You bought some for my little brother, now buy some for 
me, 


1 would like a little candy, along with the other things you 
are buying for me. 


Little sister wails when she thinks father is not going to 
buy any. 
Normal, A statement of fact. He owns a car. 


If you want to know who has a car, I’m telling you that John 
has one. 


I'm denying the idea that he hasn’t one. 

Good news! John didn’t have one, but now he does, 
Normal. J have noticed the cold. 

It’s not very cold in the other rooms. 

Did someone turn off the heat? Has the fire gone out? 
Someone gave me a reason, but it’s not the true one, 
It’s really too cold, and 1 want to know why, 

An angry shout, trying to get attention from someone, 
Normal. Understanding is what we want of him. 

You may not succeed, but you should try. 


It will require a great deal of argument, because he doesn’t 
want to understand, 


He is the one it is important to persuade. 


Normal, We're interested in the music side of your knowl- 
edge. 

You have given some opinions. Now I wonder how deep your 
knowledge is. 


We know what the other people know. Now let’s hear from 
you. 


10. 


Lis 


T2. 


13. 
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a é ” aw Siena 
What do you know about music? 
/ a “ Wins 
What do you know about music? 


F ts ra Hs 
Whére is the néw bus station? 

; bs p Z 
Whére is the néw bis station? 
Whére fs the néw bits stétion? 


/ F we 
Whére is the néw bils station? 


be “ ie y 

Jdhn wént to the movies yésterday. 
z “ Th & / 

John wént to the mévies yésterday, 
u / , 

Jéhn wént to the mévies yasterday. 


Ky ; ! 
Jéhn wént to the mévies yésterday. 


a / ” 
Why dén’t you go thére sémetime? 
y A ue 
Whi dén’t you gé thére sémetime? 
ek 
Why don’t you 20 thére sometime? 


why don’t you go thére sometime? 
sel. th ne uw uy 
Why don’t you go there sometime? 


/ Ye: sain 
Why dén’t you go there sometime? 


We’re beginning to suspect that you do not know much. Now 
tell us something you do know. 


Be very definite and specific, We are doubtful about your 
knowledge, 


Normal, The bus station is where I want to go. 
The new one, not the old one, 
You've told me to go there; now please tell me where it is. 


You have come near it but need directions from a person 
you meet in the street. 


Normal, That’s where he went yesterday. 
That’s when he went. 

He has already been there; I’m sure of it. 

It wasn’t his brother or his friend who went. 


1, I'd like for you to go, 


The place is the important thing. 
At least once, 


We and some others have been there. We think you ought to 
go. 


It seems that you have a reason for not going. Now tell us 
your reason, 


We insist on hearing the reason. 


When you have a complex sentence, with two verbs and an auxiliary, the variations in meaning be- 
come very complicated, Try the following series. If you can do it well, you have made good progress 
in learning some of the intricate things about English, 


“. f / 
I ee it would hurt (h)er, 
I told (h)im it would hurt (her. 


1 téld him it would hurt (h)er. 
Ase ene pe eee 
I told (h)im it would hurt(b)er, 
we y : ee 
I tdld 1 (him jt would birt h)gr. 
1 told aie it as hurt Pile 
if téld him it aelle hiirt b hér. 
. told t ifm it would hurt i hér. 


{ roid him it wold hitrt t hér. 


Normal, Statement of fact about what I told him. 


I warned him beforehand about the effect it would have on 
her, 


He’s the one I told, 

This special thing would hurt her, not something else, 
He or someone else thought it wouldn’t, 

She, not some other person would be hurt, 

I was a bit angry when I told him. 

1 was angry when I told him it would really hurt her. 


I was disturbed because she was the one who would be hurt, 
not someone else, 


Not all possible variations in pitch, stress, and meaning are given in the sentences above. There can 


be little glides, up and down, changes in the quality of the voice, hesitations, changes in speed, which 


may give subtle meanings. 
fact, 


The character of the speaker, - whether he is emotional, timid, matter-of- 
intelligent or dull - will affect the way he says things and the meanings he puts into his words. 


Exercise, Use each of the following sentences, making the shift in stress and pitch in as many dif- 


ferent ways as you can. Write the implied meaning of the speaker after each example. 


uw 
oo 
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1. Mary loves John. 4, She can come before five. 
2. They had breakfast early. 5. I ate peaches for lunch. 
3. We took our books home. 6. Robert said he might be late. 


Exercise. Use the following passage for practice in the use of stress for meaning change. 


Have You Heard This One about the Hodja? 


The Hodja was seated on his little donkey, on his way back from the mill to his home town. He had 
in his care eight other donkeys, loaded with bags full of wheat flour. His neighbors had entrusted to him 
the respénsibility of bringing both the flour and the animals safely back to the village. 

Nine donkeys in all! It was quite a respénsibflity | Hodja thought it a good idea to check up from time 
to time, When he reached a hill he decided he’d better make a count of his little burden bearers, 

As he sat there on his own mount, he started to count; one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight. 
What! Only eight! But there must be nine! He got off his donkey. He looked everywhere; behind rocks, 
behind trees, He searched in the gullies, he went to the East, to the North, to the South, to the West. 
Not a sign of a ninth donkey, 

“What do you know about that?’’ said he. ‘‘Just two miles from home, and I’ve lost one of them. 
They’ll laugh at me in the village, What am I going to do?”’ 

Ile went back to where he had left his patient beasts. He counted again to make sure of the matter. 
This time his count reached nine, What a relief! He mounted his own donkey and trotted along happily 
until he reached a little grove of trees. ‘‘Better count again,’’ thought he, Again just eight! Hodja gasped. 

Just then a friend came down the road. Hodja called to him, ‘oetafa, Mustafa, tell me what’s the 
matter with me, First I count my donkeys and find only eight, then I count again and it comes to nine, 
I must have nine, but now I can’t count more than eight.’’ 

Mustafa slapped his knee, and burst into laughter. ‘‘What about the one you’re sitting on? Get off and 
count, and I'll bet you get nine!’’ 


Note, The above exercise can be used for written test purposes. Jt contains many examples of vowel 
reduction, the linking problems, the varieties of t and d as well as the use of stress for meaning. 
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CHAPTER 


AUXILIARY VERB STRESS 


The auxiliary verbs present special problems in stress and vowel reduction. Many non-native 
speakers of English pronounce the auxiliaries with strong stress in all Situations, giving full value to 
the vowel sound. This sometimes leads to confusion, especially with the auxiliary can, because stressed 
can sounds very much like the negative can’t, which receives either primary or secondary accent. 


Notice the difference in stress and rhythm of the following sentences. 
Affirmative: I can come tonight, 
/ P D 
Negative: I can’t céme tonight, 


If the speaker gives special stress to the auxiliary, it means he is making a strong assertion of his 


aa ' 
ability. Strong assertion: I can cdéme tonight, 


This principle holds for all auxiliaries. The affirmative has no stress and the reduced yowel in 
normal use. Only special emphasis by the speaker permits stress and the full vowel sound, Usage varies 
with the interrogative, but we recommend that it also be practiced with reduced vowel and no stress, 
since there is a strong tendency towards that treatment in conversational American speech. 


Perhaps one reason why non-native speakers tend to use the stressed form of the auxiliary in all 
Situations is that they hear it so often in three other situations: (1) in negative sentences; (2) in final 
position; (3) in the short questions. 


/ “ PA Q 
Ex, She fen’t gding. Yés, she i6, She’s gding, fe shé? 
Note, In short questions there is a clear distinction of implied meaning, indicated by the degree of 


stress, Primary stress indicates confidence and certainty on the part of the speaker, Secondary stress 
indicates lack of confidence and certainty, 


Ex, She’s not gding, fs shé? The speaker is rather sure she’s not. 
She’s not gding, fs she? The speaker is not sure. 
They haven’t eaten, have they? The speaker thinks they haven't, 
They haven’t edten, have they? The speaker is not sure, 


The following exercise attempts to give an idea of the normal stress patterns found in the use of the 
auxiliary verbs in matter-of-fact American speech, The presentation of the intricacies of usage in in- 
tonation will be left to the instructor. Much good humor can be created in the class by some fanciful 
and exaggerated twists of stress and intonation, 
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Auxiliary ‘‘Not Important’’ (no stress) 


Affirmative 
/ 
Lam (i'm) leaving at noon. 
y 
She_is (she’s) going tomdrrow. 
vy 
Z 
Oger (you're) too tired. 
/ 
He was thére last night. 
We were thére petdre tive, 
He has (he’s) géne home. 
ye 
Jog 
Wel have (we’ve) done it. 
y 
1 on 
You had (you'd) just left, 
Ww 
“ / 
I will (IT) do it for you, 
/ 
We shall (we'll) see, 
They should go right away. 
I would (I'd) Itke to know her. 
You can ad now, 
They could nélp you, 
“a / 
You must come to see us, 
*1 dd want it, 
. yf Ne 
She does like them. 


/ 7 
*wWe did gd, of course. 


Interrogative 


Am { the dnly dne? 


mn f 
Is she going tomdrrow? 


o 


Are you téo tired? 

Was he thére last night? 
Were you thére today? 

Has he gone hdme? 

Have we tinished? 

Had you just 16? 

will you do it for one 

Shgll we dance? 

Shoyld they g6 right away? 
Woyld you like to kndéw nim? 
Can I hélp you? 

Could you rll ae the dime? 
Myst you go Sireddy? 

Do you (d’ you) like Turkish Cdffee? 
Dges she wnt to dance? 


‘ ” / 
Did they gét thére on time? 


*Exceptional. Do, does, and did are usually emphatic as auxiliaries in the affirmative. They 


are therefore “‘important,”’ 


Auxiliary ‘‘Important’’ (stressed) 


Negative 
q i @ 
1 dm not sick, 
Hye, “ 
She isn’t going tomorrow. 
“uw > MG 
You aren’t too tired, 


“u re H 7 
He wasn’t thére last night. 


Final Position 
/ 
Yes, lam. 
1 knéw she is. 


How tfrea you are, 


” “a / 
Tell me where he was. 


In Short Questions 


| re i 9 
I’m not too old, am 1? 
moh 
She's not gding, fs shé? 
. Zo, tt, Fé 
You're not tired, are you? 


f a Zz 
He was there, was he? 


Negative 
i Vs it 
You weren’t there today. 
” ‘i / 
He hasn’t gone home. 
¥ / 
We haven't finished, 
You hadn't 1é# yet, 
a / 
He won't do it for them, 
7 hs. be 
You shan’t go. 
(ee ee 
We shouldn’t go yet, 
gra greg ae 
I wouldn’t like to flunk, 
Po on w / 
You can’t do thar, 
y ” 
I couldn’t hear the bell, 
: ” ae 
You mistn’t say that. 
re ee fon 
You don’t like it, do you? 
. i / 
She déesn’t want td. 


They didn’t sdy “Held.” 


Auxiliary Verb Stress 


Auxiliary ‘‘Important’’ (stressed) (Contd.) 


Final Position 
He téld me whére you wére, 
Do you think he hds? 
ri Y / 
I don’t think they have, 
fi / “ 
I’m sure you had, 
/ 
Yés, he will. 
I think we sbéll. 
/ wp 
I know I should, 
/ i 
I sure would. 
I think 1 cdn, 
He thinks he could, 
V’ll go if 1 mist, 
N6, I don’t, Yes, 14d, 
Yés, she dées, : 


vés, they did, 


In Short Questions 
We sy / je t 
You weren’t there, were you? 
Stason cutt wat, 
He hasn’t gone, has he? 
an eh tA “ 
They haven’t éaten, have they? 
# 
You hadn't, had you? 
5 / ue vA 
They’ll come, will théy? 
p cated / 
Lét’s gd, shall wé? 
“ ‘ ?. gt 
I shouldn’t do it, should 1? 
a / Loa 
It wouldn’t be right, would it? 
en BE n, 
She can’t do it, can she? 
A! /, ” 
They couldn't come, could they? 
, Fos al / 1 
We mitistn’t dé that, must wé? 
Taig sqitiy sl 
You don’t, do you? 
: Ax 3 bee so 
She doesn’t, doés shé? 


Théy didn’t, dia they? 


~J 


Exercise, Write a series of sentences using auxiliaries in the five situations shown above. Use the 
reduced vowel where necessary, and use primary and secondary stress as needed. 


CHAPTER 


SPECIAL APPLICATIONS 


You can use your knowledge about stress, the ‘‘importance’’ of words, and the various methods of 
linking word to word, to improve your ability (1) to ask questions, (2) to use two word verbs, (3) to end 
sentences with proper stress and pitch, (4) toremember to use -s, -’s and -es with plurals, possessives 
and the third person singular of the present tense of verbs, (5) to stress numerals properly. 


I 
Stress and Pitch in Asking Questions 
Most speakers of English as a foreign language learn early that questions can be asked with a grad- 
ually rising pitch, with primary stress and highest pitch at the end of the question. This is only true of 


a certain type of question, It happens when, for the speaker, the last word is the most important word 
in the sentence, 


Practice 

1. Are you flying to Néw York? 6. What kind of a car did you buy? 
2, Did you have a géod time? 7. Is she at héme néw? 

3. Is he léaving tonight? 8. What’s the fare? 

4, Has the light gone &tf? 9, Whén are you gding to town? 
5., Will they stay 1dng? 10, How did was he lst yéar? 


If the speaker used a primary stress on some word before the end, the voice will rise for the pri- 
mary stress, and then fall when the rest of the sentence is said, 


Practice 

1. Are you flying to Néw York? 6, What kind of a car did you billy? 
2, Did you have a gdod time? 7, Is she at héme now? 

3, Is he Idaving tonight? 8. What is the fare? 

4, Has the light gone Off? 9, When are ydu géing to t6wn? 

5. Will they stdy 1dng? 10. How éld was he 14st year? 


Try placing the primary stress on all other possible words in the above sentences. Notice the dif- 
ference in emphasis and meaning. 


The speaker can give importance to any word in the question; even to those which are normally 
‘‘unimportant.’’ 


Ex, Did you sdy he’s at héme or nét héme? 


” 1 / , 
Does she want any proféssor or the proféssor? 


” , / M7 
Is it government df the pedple and for the pedple? 
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If there is more than one primary stress, you can be sure there is strong emotion or deep interest 
felt by the speaker. He wants to know about two or more things. 


Practice, Exaggerate the stress and pitch. 


1. How many ice cream cénes did you edt? 6, Don’t you hate his évery word? 

2. What do you think of that? 7, Will théy sty 1dng? 

3. Kre you going to Europe? 8. fsn’t he déad yet? : 

4, pid she marry that man? 9, How many times have 1 warned you? 
5. Is it ver gding to stop raining? 10, How old wae he last yéar? 


Il 
Two Word Verb Stress 


When a preposition or adverb is added to a simple verb, to make another verb which has a special 
meaning, we call it a two word verb, These two-word verbs are very common in American English, 
They present problems in stress and rhythm. 


The preposition or adverb which is added becomes the ‘‘most important’’ part of the combination, 


when it is pronounced by itself, or at the end of a thought group, It has primary stress. The verb re~ 
ceives secondary stress. 


There are hundreds of these combinations. Practice the following verbs with the prepositions and 
adverbs that can be used with them to form two word verbs: 


A oP Bo ha Bh A. of / / A 
get in, out, on, off, up, back, over, under, down, through. 
Do the same with: put, take, bring, carry, come, go, 


When two word verbs are of the kind that do not take noun or pronoun objects (intransitive verbs), 
the stress will always be as above. 


Practice 
; I ey Pea ee a r 
Whén did you gét in, gét out, gét Up, gét Off, get back, gét thr dugh? 
ree J. i / wt / “ f “w / 
Won’t you come in, come back, come down, come out, come over? 
" o / / at ef ! / F / 
I think we’ll drive out, drive back, drive in, drive through, drive down. 


Pi yr 2 if pot” a 2 gn dt 
Please sit down, sit up, sit dver, sit back. 


When two word verbs take noun or pronoun objects (transitive verbs), the stress is normally as 
follows: 


1. A pronoun object comes between the verb and the preposition or adverb. It is ‘‘unimportant,’’ 
because both speaker and listener already know what is being talked about, It has reduced 
vowel quality. 


“ Z ‘ 
Ex. He t6ok it off. We pit them on. 
2. A noun object normally becomes the ‘important’ word. It receives primary stress, The two 
parts of the verb normally receive secondary stress. Unlike the pronoun object, the noun ob- 


ject can come between the two parts of the verb, or after them. 


Ex. He todk his hét ff, He todk Sff his hat. 
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Practice. Use normal stress. 


With pronoun object With noun object 

1. He took it back. He took the bdok back, 
He tdok back the bdok. 

2, She picked them ott. She picked the ties ott. 
She picked out the ties. 

3. We turned it én, We titrned the radio én. 
we tiirned 6n the radio, 

4, Please piit it ottt. Please ptt the lent out. 
Please put olit the Ught, 

ms Put (th)gm up! Put iip nda hdndis! 
Put your hands up! 

6, They got it in. They gét the hay fn. 
They gét in the hay. 

7. He did it over. He did his théme over. 
He did éver his théme. 

8, Put it adwn, Pit that pistol ddwn. 


Put déwn tht pistol. 
9, Lcan’t make it out, I cdn’t make the ndme oit, 
I can’t make out the name, 
10, I mist gét it Off, I must gét a létter Off to him, 
I myst get Off a Idtter to him, 
Note, Sometimes the speaker will give secondary stress to the noun object, and primary stress 
to the preposition or adverb, He wants to tell the listener exactly what happened, or should 
happen to the noun object. 
Ex. He piit his hat dn. (He did not take it off.) 
He gave back the money, (He did not keep it.) 


She put the cat out. (She did not leave it in the house.) 
Ul 


Final Stress and Down Glide 


When you come to the end of a sentence or thought group there is a need to show that you have 
finished what you wanted to say with that particular group of words. The vocal cords stop vibrating, 
and the pitch of the voice drops. How you stop depends on the ‘‘importance’’ of the words at the end of 
the group. 


There are three combinations that you should study and practice. 
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l. Primary stress, followed by one or more secondaries, 


Practice. A rapid drop in pitch from primary to secondary. 


I’ve mét that mén, He sdld thése cérs. 

It’s in the béok cdse, We téok our bdoks héme, 
How's the work gding? Whét’s his first name? 
For the néxt tw days: Whén the méil man comes; 


2, A primary stress followed by a reduced vowel. 


Practice, A rapid drop from primary to reduced vowel. 


i / 
I or ; They oe (h)er. : 
He spoke to the nation, They miss their children. 
It’s véry afferent. We can’t edt them. 
‘ 7 a” a 
He failed to régister. I haven’t any money. 


3. A primary stress on the last syllable of a final word or on a final word of one syllable, Ex. 
A cértain artodar: He 1ét. 


In this type, the way you end the group depends on your temperament, your physical condition, 
your feeling of certainty or uncertainty about what you are saying, your emotions, etc. If you 
are optimistic, vigorous, confident and not emotionally involved you will end the final syllable 
quickly at an even pitch. 


If you are pessimistic, relaxed, unsure and emotionally involved, or just deliberate, you will 
slide down from the high pitch to a reduced vowel sound, Sign “_ ; for the down glide. 


Practice, Imitate your instructor as he reads these sentences in the two different manners. 


Optimistic - Confident Pessimistic - Unsure 
He téld me to begin. He tdéld me to begin’ 
Théy’re coming tonight. They’re céming tonight 
She spdke to Jdhn, She spdke to John) 

I wolildn’t dd it if 1 wére you. I wotildn’t dé it if 1 were you 
I cotildn’t find time. I couldn't find time 

It’s a shdme, It’s a shame. \ 

Whén are you gding to 2d? When are you going to goo 
I'd like a little hdm, I'd like a Ifttle ham \ 

Would you like to pldy? Would you like to play?\ 

Pll céme as sdon as I cdn. I'll céme as sdon as I can\ 


There are other ways of ending thought groups, which show special attitudes of the speaker. However, 
if you can do the above types well and naturally, you will be able to pick up gradually some of the more 
special types. 
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IV 
The Endings -s, -’s and -es 

You can use your knowledge about linking consonant to consonant, and consonant to vowel, to help 
you remember to use the various sounds of s when making the plural and possessive forms of nouns, 
and the third person singular of the present tense of verbs. 

In the practice groups which follow, the different sounds of final -s, -’s and -es will be linked to 
other words beginning with a consonant or a vowel. If you practice holding the s or z sound before a 
following consonant, and linking it quickly to a following vowel you will form habits of sound and rhythm 
that will help you to remember to use the plurals, possessives and third singular forms, where they 
should be used, 

How -s, ~’s and -es are pronounced, 


1. In the plural and possessive forms of nouns. 


a, ~es and ’es are pronounced [®z]or [12] if the noun ends in one of these fricative sounds; 
-ge, 8, X, Z, ch, sh, 


Practice 
Hold the z sound Link z quickly to the vowel 
1. The paged Seem long. ‘The pages are jong. 
2, It's George’g turn, George’g is a Ford. 
3. The glasseg shine, The glasses are full, 
4, The boxg Contain books, Five boxe of books; 
5. The buzzes disturb us, Buzzeg are disturbing, 
6. The churches’ doors; The churches in town; 
7. My wishes Came true. His wishes often come true. 


b, -s and -’s are pronounced z after a vowel or voiced consonant sound (except -ge or 2), 


Practice 
Hold the z sound Link z quickly to the vowel 
1. His club’s name; His club’s address; 
2, It’s a dog’s ° life, Dogs_of all kinds; 
3, The belis 3 rang loud. The bells are ringing. 
4, Their homes seem pleasant. Their homes are pleasant. 
5. The raitis Came, The rains always stop. 
6, His cars cost a lot. His cars_are expensive. 
7, My gloves look dirty. My gloves are dirty. 
8. Joe’s Mother is here. Joe’g only sister is here. 
9, The show's director; The show’s owner; 


Special Applications 
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c, -s and -’s are pronounced s after a voiceless consonant sound (except s, s, ch, sh). 


Practice 

Hold the s sound 
1. A calf’s head; 
2. His laughs were loud. 
3, Two sacks held it all. 
4, Her lips looked rosy. 
5. The cat’s kittens died, 


6. His hats never fit him. 


2. In the third singular of the present tense. 


Link s quickly to the vowel 


The calf’s other eye; 
Some laughs are sad. 
Two sacks of grain; 
Red lips are pretty. 
The cats_ate the mice, 


His hats_are funny. 


a, ~es is pronounced [e z ] or [1z ] if the simple form of the verb ends in one of the fricative 


sounds: -ge, s, x, z, ch, sh. 
Practice 
Hold the z sound 
. He judges Sheep, 
. She misses her friend. 
. The mechanic fixeg Motors. 


1 

2 

3 

4, He jazzeg Waltzes. 

5, She watchgg television. 
6 


. She washgé the dishes, 


Link z quickly to the vowel 
He judges all of them. 


She missgs_a lot of things. 
He fixes up the motors. 
He jazzgg_everything. 

She watches each night. 
She washgs up the dishes, 


b, -s is pronounced z after a vowel or a voiced consonant (except -ge or z), 


Practice 
Hold the z sound 


= 
He knows that, 


. John goes frequently. 
» He rubg both eyes, 
He begs my pardon, 

. She calis } him Tom. 


Mary comés twice a day. 


. He dines 1 for a dollar, 


. She wears | blue gowns. 


oo NOH e ODN 


. He loves cold beer. 


Link z quickly to the vowel 
He knows I’m here. 

John goes up to Canada, 
He rubs on liniment. 

He begs our pardon. 

She calls every day. 

Mary comes at six. 

He dines around seven. 
She wears ugly clothes. 


He loveg a good swim. 


c, -~s is pronounced s after a voiceless sound (except s, x, ch, sh). 


Practice 
Hold the s sound 
L.. ae. stuffs sausages. 


2. She coughs too much, 


Link the s quickly to the vowel 


He stuffs each one, 


She coughs a lot. 
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It stops next to the hotel. 


He meets the trains. 


ee SP 


She writés many letters. 


He backs toward the street. 


He backs up. 
It stops_at the corner. 
He meets _each train. 


She writes_often, 


Stress and Intonation in Numerals 


1. The ‘‘teens’’ and the ‘‘tens.’’ 


It is important to give proper stress and pitch to the numbers from thirteen to nineteen (the 
“teens’’), and from thirty to ninety (the ‘‘tens’’), Non-native speakers sometimes fail to do 


this, and confusion results. 


Notice that t in the teens is a stop t, while the t in the tens is a reduced t, except in fifty 


and sixty. 


a, When counting. 


The Teens 


fan 
thirtéen 

fou 
fourteen 
titéen 
sixtéen 

eo i 
séeventéen 
eightéen 


, een, 
ninetéen 


b. At the end of a thought group. 


The Tens 
twenty 
thitty 
f vty 
fifty 


ofkty 

séverity 
/ 

eighty 


ninesy 


Teen is the most important element and receives primary stress. The first element re- 


ceives secondary stress. 


Question: How many books have you? 


wf wf mG vf “ / ee, 2 
Answer: 1 have thirtéen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, cighteen, nineteen. 


The tens do not change stress. 


Question: How many books have you? 


Answer: I have twenty, thitsy, icv, rfity, sixty, séverty, eigtixy, ninesy. 


2, When the numeral is followed by a noun, the noun is the most important word, and it receives 
primary stress. The numeral receives secondary stress. 


Question: What did you buy? 


eon / 

Answer: I bought thirteen magazines, 
cae yi 

1 bought fotirtéen magazines. 


tw / 
I bought fifteen magazines. 


o 
A 
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I bought sixtéen magazines. 

I bought séventéen mdgazines, 
I bought eightéen magazines, 
I bought nfnetéen magazines. 

I bought twérisy mégazines, 

I bought thirsy magazines, 

I bought #6rty-five magazines, 


etc. 
3, Long numbers 


The last number, even if it is a fraction, receives primary stress, All preceding numbers re- 
ceive secondary stress, 
‘ ne / 
Ex, Thirteen thirby 
p / 
thirtéen thirty six 
thirtéen hundred 
vin P / 
thirtéen hiindred and twénty 
thirtéen hiindred and férty sfx 
wow " “a “ /, 
thirteen hiindred and fifty séven and a half 
p q ” ys 
thirtéen hiindred and sixty nine and twé thirds 
4. Numbers going into the thousands and the millions are divided into thought groups, with a 
pause and a primary stress at the end of each thought group. 
uv Vaan v “ wu” u / Wt “" Wu / g 
Ex, Five million, six hundred and forty eight thousand, nine hiindred and ninety nine and six 
/ 
tenths, 


CHAPTER 


SUMMARY AND REVIEW 


We have learned that the ‘‘Thought Group’’ is the unit of speech in which the rhythm and flow of 
spoken English is established. When we find the ‘‘most important’’ word in a group, and give it a pri- 
mary stress, with a higher pitch, the other words in the group are made subordinate to it, The ‘‘less 
important’’ words receive secondary stress, with a lower pitch, The ‘‘unimportant’’ function words re- - 
ceive no stress and are pronounced quickly at a still lower pitch. 


All the words in the thought group are pronounced together as one long word. The ‘‘unimportant’’ 
words, and the unstressed syllables of long words, have a reduced vowel sound, either [a] or [1]. The 
words are linked together in various ways, to produce a continuous flow of sound, until the thought 
group is completed, This flow of sound can be interrupted, however, by one or more consonants at the 
end of a word, when the following word begins with a consonant. This we call a ‘‘holding’’ operation, 


Much of the meaning which the speaker wishes to give to the thought group or sentence is shown by 
the word which he chooses to stress as important, The meaning can be changed by changing stress and 
pitch, This is shown particularly in the use of auxiliary verbs and two word verbs, Also in the asking 
of questions and in the making of statements containing a varying number of potentially important 
words. 


Review 


The following sentences from Chapter II are given here with all the signs and symbols you have 
studied, They indicate how the thought groups can be spoken with the rhythm and movement of American 
English, The stress marks indicate a normal matter-of-fact style of speaking, without any context 
which might call for special emphasis with different degrees of stress. Analyze each thought group. 
Pronounce it over and over, doing the things the signs and symbols suggest. Then read the sentences 
as printed in Chapter IJ, The signs and symbols are only a means to an end. If you feel ‘‘at home’’ with 
them, and can apply the principles to whatever you read or say, without thinking about them, the course 
has achieved its purpose. 
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2s nie usk - gil oid = Te ee eee / 
lf ygu-want tg-get thére|beféré the-curtain gdes : Up|you’d better take a-taxi, 


fo 


“v “" wom / ” / “on | eer Ps 
After (h)e-took (h)is bath,| he-dréssed in a-hirry,| ran to-catch the-bus fan nd g Ot to <u ap- 
See we = = Tt ey -=3 —=;5 
ry A gts ae / 
péintment|befdre it was i6o-ldte.| 
3 Seg ete 
iran ‘ iy re Augen ~ / as 
3, Last winter| she-téld me-she-was going to-learn ig-ski| tf she-could tind g-tedcher|whd-wad 
ee Mai | 5 al T  8- aia See See | a a> 
u / 
véry-hdndsgme_ 


4, The- -président 9 of t the 2 United § States 
vy 


/ 
took_a a- short € vdedtion| atte he ( jad + won the zetottoalhy a- 
4 me ee pepe, e | 5 


large 6 tnajorit f 
free ingidrity, 


ee a ee / “ ae z “ aa 
5. The-weather mm mari reports that there will be-snow-tonight with high-winds and | a-considerable- 


dr Op int te dmperatiire, | 
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5 (had 
2 (h)ad 


On 1 the -waly~ tg-Néw- -Yéek| he- ~stdépped_¢ over i in Y Réme |whére t he- -visjted s some ne friends|whé 
Ww 


béen | living in ftalyltge the-past fthrée-yéars, | 


oes | ae cath f 
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